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MOTIVATING  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION  BY 
MEANS  OF  JOURNALISM 

L.  B.  EZELL,  Cary  High  School 

Of  all  the  troublesome  problems  of  the  teacher  of  English,  the  problem 
of  written  composition  is  perhaps  the  most  trying.  The  number  of  students 
who  excel  in  this  field  is  very  small;  those  who  take  no  interest  in  written 
work,  or  who  regard  it  as  a  herculean  task,  comprise  a  mighty  host.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  seems  that  any  suggestion  advanced  with  an  idea  of  increasing 
the  interest  of  students  in  written  compositio11  merits  the  thorough  and  im¬ 
partial  consideration  of  all  teachers  of  English.  .  . 

The  unsolved  problem  of  teaching  composition  is  the  problem 
of  teaching  self -impression.  The  class  in  composition  has  been  made 
a  burying  ground  of  human  interests.  The  method  geneially 
composition  is  problem  of  self-impression.  The  class  in  composition  has 
been  made  a  burying  ground  of  human  interest.  The  method  generally  pui- 
sued  has  been  to  assign  a  student  a  subject  and  require  him  to  write  three  or 
four  pages  on  it,  when  the  probability  is  that  all  the  ideas  he  has  propel  y 
expressed,  would  not  cover  half  a  page.  The  subject  is  generally  one  in 
which  he  holds  no  interest  and  which  has  no  practical  value.  Through  such 
methods  the  student’s  idea  of  composition  is  perverted  He  regards  the  blank 
page  as  a  sham  battlefield,  which  he  must  cover  with  meaningless  words 

about  a  subject  on  which  he  has  nothing  to  ?ay.  ,,  Fnp* 

Sc- -f -expression,  then,  is  urged  as  the  remedy  for  the  sad  state  of  Eng 
lish  composition.  But  even  se’f-expression  is  inadequate  if  it  stops  when 
the  student  has  put  his  ideas  into  words.  To  make  the  reaction  complete 
and  satisfying,  the  student  must  have  an  audience.  The  privilege  of  p  - 
Hue  his  own  ideas  on  paper,  while  it  is  a  great  advance  over  the  writing 
of  more  or  less  meaningless  words,  is  still  an  insufficient  motive  for  arousing 

“Ve 

aUen'tion' o/lT "pe’evs.^Not  until  his  ideas  have  been  noticed  by  others 
is  the  process  of  self-expression  complete  and  satisfyin0. 

How,  then,  shall  this  audience  be  secured  . 


A 


The  old  custom  of  reading*  selected  papers  on  class  was  better  than  no 
publication  at  all,  but  it  was  miserably  inadequate.  The  hearers  were  few 
and  the  motivating  effect  was  doubtful.  So  the  high  schools  are  beginning 
to  use  a  much  more  effective  agent — the  printed  page. 

Three  methods  of  securing  expression  through  journalism  are  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  By  far  the  best  of  these  is  that  of  publishing  a  high  school  paper, 
which  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  school.  Another 
method,  which  is  almost  as  good,  is  that  of  taking  over  a  page  in  a  local 
weekly  paper  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Where  satisfactory  working  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  the  publisher,  this  is  a  good  plan.  The  third, 
method,  which  has  many  handicaps  and  is  of  doubtful  value,  is  that  of  sub¬ 
mitting’ free  lance  contributions  to  the  newspapers. 

It  is  easily  possible  for  any  school  in  a  town  of  one  thousand  people 
to  finance,  edit,  and  publish  a  school  paper  of  its  own.  The  judgment  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  business  managers  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  so  just  as  great  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  men  for  these  po¬ 
sitions  as  is  used  in  picking  the  editorial  staff.  It  takes  nerve  and  shrewd 
business  sense  to  make  a  newspaper  pay  its  way,  and  in  most  cases  it  must 
pay  its  own  way  or  suspend  publication.  Although  we  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  literary  features  of  the  paper,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  is  the  business  administration;  and  we  must  remember  that, 
although  we  are  discussing  self-expression  through  composition  work,  there 
are  some  students  who  can  best  express  themselves  through  management,, 
and  this  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  them  to  exercise  their  talents  in  a  helpful 
way.  .  . 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  editorial  staff.  Two  qualities 
are  necessary  for  the  editor-in-chief;  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the 
position,  and  the  willingness  to  make  the  work  on  the  paper  a  primary  in¬ 
terest.  Regardless  of  what  we  may  think  about  the  relative  importance  of 
outside  activities,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  an  editor  will  not  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  unless  his  work  as  editor  is  put  ahead  of  every  other  interest.  An  ef¬ 
ficient  faculty  adviser  is  necessary,  and,  in  order  to  correlate  the  work  on  the 
paper  with  the  work  in  the  English  department,  it  is  compulsory  that  the 
faculty  adviser  be  an  English  teacher,  and  that  he  shall  have  joint  authority 
with  the  editor  in  selecting  the  articles  to  be  published. 

An  effort  should  be  made  at  the  outset  to  create  an  appreciation  of  the 
desirability  of  breaking  into  the  columns  of  the  paper.  Publication  of  work 
done  in  the  English  classes  should  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  work  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit.  Make  it  clear  at  the  beginning  that  the  columns  of  the  naper 
are  always  open  to  good  work,  and  that  no  slip-shod  work  can  get  in.  Make  a 
bid  for  the  unusual,  for  original  work  expressing  original  thought.  Get  away 
from  the  old  hackneyed  subjects  so  often  assigned.  The  students  should  be 
aTowed  and  encouraged  to  write  upon  those  things  in  which  they  are  inter¬ 
ested.  School  problems,  athletics,  camping  trips,  social  activities  and  a  host 
0i  Other  things  interest  the  students,  and  they  will  be  ea^er  to  write  on 
these  subjects  if  there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  air  their  views  before  the  other 
students  in  the  school  paper. 

Make  of  the  composition  work  a  practical  thine*.  Instead  of  the  hack¬ 
neyed  subject  and  the  definite  space  requirement,  guide  the  student  in  his  se¬ 
lection  of  a  theme  to  see  that  he  chooses  something  in  which  he  is  really 
interested  and  on  which  he  has  something  to  say.  Perhaps  one  student  has 
strong  views  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  library  facilites  the  school  affords 
and  has  some  p’ans  in  mind  to  improve  them.  What  better  exercise  could 
t  ,x,  Lngimh  tecv-hci  assign  than  a.  composition,  embodying  these  suggestions  rc 


school  paper?  Another  student  has  ideas  looking  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  social  atmosphere  m.  tne  school;  is  it  better  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
What  greater  inducement  could  the  student  have  for  crystallizing  his  thought 
into  words  than  the  opportunity  of  putting  it  before  the  student  body  in  the 
to  express  this  thing,  which  is  to  her  live  and  vital  ana  in  line  with  her  in¬ 
terest  and  experience,  or  to  require  her  to  write  four  pages  on  the  character 
of  Macbeth?  If  English  composition  is  ever  to  charm,  the  student,  the 
teacher  must  not  try  to  lead  him  to  Parnassus,  but  allow  him  to  climb  Mount 
Mitchell.  Things  outside  the  range  of  the  student’s  interest  must  be  aban¬ 
donee  m  favor  of  those  things  winch  are  his  meat,  and  dnnn.  The  Eiysian 
tie  ds  must  yield  precenence  to  the  dianfond  and  the  gridiron.  Publication 
of  the  etude at’s  work  in  the  school  paper,  rather  than  the  oblivion  of  the 
teacher’s  wastebasket,  must  be  the  reward  of  excellence.  When  these  changes 
are  made,  we  can  rightfully  expect  the  dead  an 3  dry  compositions,  with  which 
we  are  ail  too  familiar,  to  give  way  to  live  and  vibrant  themes,  throbbing 
with  the  student’s  personality  and  experience. 

What  we  have  said  up  to  this  point  is  concerned  with  the  general  mo¬ 
tivating  principle  of  complete  self-expression  through  publication.  It  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  reward;  whether  the  reward  consists  of  the  pleasure  it 
gives  the  student  to  see  himself  in  print,  or  the  satisfaction  he  derives  from 
p  ac'ng  his  viws  before  others.  There  are  several  devices  for  arousing  in¬ 
ters  t  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  particular  attention. 

The  competitive  spirit  of  the  different  classes  can  be  given  a  harmless 
outlet  by  allowing  each  class  in  turn  to  take  charge  of  an  issue  oi  the  paper. 
Make  it  clear  that  writing  done  for  the-  paper  will  be  credited  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  course.  Appeal  to  class  pride,  try  to  imbue  each  ebass  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  its  issue  the  best.  If  the  classes  are  not  too  large,  each  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  some  of  his  best  work  published.  In  them  special  class 
numbers  it  is  well  not  to  allow  the  best  students  to  monopolize  the  columns. 
If  the  expense  is  not  prohibitive  allow  the  classes  to  publish  pictures  of  their 
class  and  its  subsidiary  organizations.  This  is  merely  to  heighten  the  inter¬ 
est;  the  greater  the  interest  the  better  the  composition  will  be.  Other  spe¬ 
c's'  distinguishing  marks  such  as  the  printing  of  the  Freshman  number  in 
r'reen  ink  may  be  adoeted  with  the  same  end  in  view.  This  method  of 
arousing  interest  in  composition  has  bee'"’  used  with  suemss  by  the  lead  n 
high  "choo1  and  college  papers,  and  is  no  longer  .an  experiment. 

Special  ability  in  certain  forms  of  composition  can  be  brought  to  light 
by  the  practice  of  issuing  numbers  devoted  to  one  type  of  writing.  The  es¬ 
say  number,  the  short  story  number,  and  e'Ten  the  number  demoted  to  verm, 
all  haem  been  carried  out  with  success.  It  is  he^t  to  have  these  issues  co  m 
near  the  end  the  school  term,  br4-  thev  r,bor1d  he  ]  at  th''  hep-' 

ring,  so  that  the  material  can  be  collected  from  the  English  classes  throu0'1'1- 
r>T}t  t"h e  end  the  D’P’h  way  bawe  more  time  in  wh’ch  to  prepare  the  v 

work.  It  is  in  these  special  issues  that  the  mipervimon  of  the  faciWv  ad™'—-’ 
5-  of  fbe  utmost  ij-'-'-rortan^e.  Mot  niarv  high  schools  can  ws^e  a  short  atom/ 
number  of  the:r  pane'”  that  v«H]l  r^Hect  credit  rmn  the  woyk  of  Lho 
’English  deportment,  without,  th°  direction  of  a  thorough  teacher.  The  faculty 
adviser  must  supervise  and  e^t  the  coov  for  them  specha1  numbers  udth 
r^’u^te  core'  at  the  same  ti™©  ho  should  be  eyeful  not,  to  k;ll  the  initiative 
of  the  students  who  ar°  reabv  tl—  wrk.  Tn  big  revisions  he  should 

be  cm” Mu l  to  preserve  the  mdi'nduahtv  and  style  of  t^e  original. 

When  a  school  finds  if  nec,'''~?r'r  or  mo-^e  c'vvmTuent  to  nse  a  na^e  of 
We  lo^al  r-^er  for  its  outlet,  th^  ontlb—d  a’p-v  eon  be  earned  out, 

but  not  without  restrictions  and  handicaps.  The  peculiarities  of  tempera- 


ment  exhibited  by  some  editors  surpass  belief.  Then,  too,  the  presumption  is 
that  the  publisher  of  a  country  newspaper  knows  his  business;  and  he  will 
have  ideas  that  differ  radically  from  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
the  mechanical  details  of  printing  a  paper.  If  the  school  uses  this  method 
it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear-cut  understanding  with  the  publisher  in  the 
first  place.  Never  scorn  the  advice  of  a  practical  newspaper  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  insignificant  it  may  seem,  especially  if  he  is  your  printer. 

If  it  is  Impossible  to  use  either  of  the  methods  treated  above,  the  free¬ 
lance  plan  alone  remains.  This  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  value  to  the 
school.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  material  which  would  find  a  place  in  a 
school  paper  would  be  considered  news  by  a  general  newspaper  editor.  While 
it  is  easily  possible  for  good  students  to  write  news  articles  suitable  for  pub¬ 
lication,  the  work  would  be  restricted  practically  to  one  type  of  composition 
and  one  type  of  student,  with  no  guarantee  of  publication  and  none  of  the 
glamour  of  the  school  paper.  But  even  this  slight  outlet  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  none  at  all. 

There  is  no  greater  motivating  force  in  English  composition  than  the 
printed  page,  and  when  it  is  generally  and  skillfully  used  the  student  will  re¬ 
spond  to  it  readily,  and  acquire  a  new  and  immeasurably  higher  conception 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  work. 


SPELLING  IN  THEMES 


JESSIE  McKEE,  Sanford  High  School 

Much  of  the  incorrect  spelling  which  is  found  in  themes  of  High  School 
students  might  be  prevented  if  more  attention  were  given  to  the  matter 
before  instead  of  after  th  mistakes  are  made.  We  have  often  heard  /  t 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  This  3aying  mi  A 
be  very  profitably  applied  in  the  present  case.  The  usual  method  of 
cedure  is  to  assign  a  subject,  allow  the  theme  to  be  written,  and  i  ,:en 
correct  the  spelling  with  the  other  errors  made.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
discuss  the  question  of  spelling  at  the  time  the  subject  is  assigned.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  class  has  been  asked  to  write  about 
"A  Mountain  Scene.”  For  the  topic  the  teacher  could  suggest  the  use 
of  such  words  as  "magnificient”  “luxuriant,”  "grandeur,”  "splendor,”  and 
many  others.  The  correct  spelling  of  these  words  could  be  determined 
beforehand  and  the  habit  of  accuracy  formed.  This  little  device  will  of 
course  not  be  extensive  enough  to  cover  all  errors;  but  it  will  at  least 
include  many  new  words  which  the  students  should  be  adding  to  his  vocab-. 
ulary  daily. 


DEVICES  FOR  HANDLING  THEMES 

B.  C.  AIKEN,  Woodrow,  N.  C. 

1.  Use  one  day  in  the  week  for  theme  day.  (Preferably  Friday.) 

2.  Requiie  each  student  to  hand  in  a  new  theme  on  that  day. 

3.  Return  corrected  themes  on  that  day  and  give  five  or  ten  minutes  for 
consultation  and  discussion. 

4.  Assign  theme  subjects  for  the  following  theme  day. 

5.  Require  each  student  to  return  his  old  theme  with  a  cony  of  the 
rules  violated;  or,  in  case  the  theme  needs  to  be  rewritten,  have  him  return 
revised  theme  and  the  first  draft. 

6.  If  a  student  fails  to  get  his  old  theme  or  his  new  one  in  on  time, 
grade  him  on  the  basis  of  70  instead  of  100. 

7.  Make  a  pigeon-hole  in  your  room  or  office  for  the  theme  of  each 
student.  Keep  all  themes  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

8.  Keep  a  record  of  the  rules  violated  bv  each  pupil  in  each  theme. 
For  the  first  violation,  have  him  copy  the  rule  once;  for  the  second  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  same  rule,  have  him  copy  it  twice;  for  the  third  violation  or 
the  rule,  have  him  copy  it  three  times;  and  so  on  up  to  ten  violations, 


THE  CRITICISM  BOX 


Cns  device  which  has 
is  the  criticism  Lex.  A  ballet  box  is 
in  the  class  room.  Students  are  eicourng 
made  by  others  at  any  time  dur.iig  the 
mistakes,  sign  them,  and  drop  them  in 


en  used  successfully  in  high  school  Engi’sh  classes 

at  some 

'1 


p:acc 


d  at  some  eonve  ileut  place 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  errors 


About  once  a  week 


the  .teacher 


he  class  in  encouraged  to 


discuss 


>pens 


cl  a 
the 
the 


They  write  notes  of 


them  freely 


these 

box  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
box  and  reads  the  criticisms. 

ic  person  who  made 


the  criticism  is  required  to  sign  his  .statement  and  to  be  ready  to  correct 
the  mistake. 


This 


iciea  is 


rot 


new.  but  it  is  cne  which  will  be  productive  of  much 


improvement  in 


spoken  Engh  li  wherever  it  is  wi.c’y  used. 


V/ herein  THE  ENGLISH  FORUM  Greets  You 


With 


f 7 

IfLG 


number  of  TEE  ENGLISH  FORUM  is  begun  the  publication 


or  an  otiicial  organ  of  the  Month  Carolina  Council  of  the  Teachers  of 
•^rj£’hHn  ..t  has  ior  its  purpose  the  st  engthening  and  the  development  of 
Enghrli  teaching  in  the  state.  It  is,  therefore,  devoted  to  die  work  of  the 
ling  n  h  teacher,  her  aims  end  picblems. 

!  he  ed  tor  desires  to  make  it  a  raed.um  for  a  free  expression  of  aims 
c s  well  as  ways  and  means  and  thereby  to  contribute  a  liberalizing  in¬ 
ker  nee  :o  the  profession  in  vis'en  and  grasp  of  definite  objectives, 

Tl  e  bulletin  is  not  the  editor's.  First  and  last,  it  is  yours.  Its  success 
ry  mediocrity  will  be  yours.  He  expects  that  many  teachers  will  be  glad 
to  give  through  its  pages  d’scusdrns  of  aims,  and  statements  ahom  a^- 
v. ers  found  -useful"  and  helpful  in  their  own  classroom  experience. 

The  purpose  behind  the  raco mmendation  that  the  English  Council  pub¬ 
lish  such  a  bulletin  as  this,  made  at  its  meeting  last  spring,  may  be  summed 
up  m  the  words  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Hibbard,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina: 

“English  teaching  can  never  progress  until  there  is  a  teaching  con¬ 
sciousness,  a  professional  spirit. 

“This  teaching  consciousness  will  never  come  without  some  common 
meeting  ground. 

“The  only  possibility  at  present  for  this  common  meeting  ground  lies 
in  the  work  of  the  Council  and  The  English  Forum.’7 

^  In  the  editor’s  endeavor  to  make  it  that  he  confidently  looks  to  every 
English  teacher  in  the  state  to  support  the  under'  king  by  cheerfully  anil 
immediately  affiliating  himself  or  herself  with  the  English  Council/  The 
annual  membership  fee  of  $1.00  includes  payment  of  a  year’s  subscription 
to  The  English  Forum. 

lyM  out  the  application  form,  enclose  with  cheik  or  money  order,  and 
rend  it  direct  to  Miss  E’eanor  Stratton,  President,  North  Carolina  Council  of 
rmWish  Teachers,  12S  Woodfin  Street,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

„  Thc  bulletin  will  be  mailed  to  you  re<ruarJv  as  issued.  D'o  not  cLW 
Send  your  dollar  before  you  lay  this  aside.,  v  '  * 


Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
in  October,  December,  February  and  April  of  each  school  year. 


EDITOR:  Henry  Grady  Owens,  High  Point  High  School 

High  Point,  N.  C. 


VOL.  1.  DECEMBER,  1923  No.  2 


If  we  are  awake,  not  to  opportunity  but  to  solemn  duty,  the 
study  of  literature  appears  to  me  to  have  the  pivotal  place  in 
modern  education.  It  should  do  for  us  what  the  study  of  the 
Classics  did  for  the  Renaissance,  supplying-  the  doctrine  and  the 
discipline  necessary  not  merely  to  sound  education  but  to  a  sound 
philosophy  of  life.  Today  the  Classics  hold  no  such  place  as  in 
the  period  of  Humanism;  literature  in  English,  rightly  used, 
supplies  the  most  important  clement  in  a  new  humanism,  suited 
to  our  own  times.  For  the  dominant  idea  of  our  time  is  the  idea 
of  progress.  This  is  a  philosophy  of  change.  To  balance  it,  to 
correct  it,  we  need  contact  with  that  which  is  changless.  This 
contact  we  may  gain  through  use  of  the  history  of  the  human 
spirit  in  all  the  ages,  as  recorded  in  literature. 

— Edwin  Greenlaw. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Miss  Eleanor  Stratton,  Asheville  High  School 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
English  Teachers  was  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  November  29-December  1,  1923. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  meeting  of  the  Board  oi  Di¬ 
rectors  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  Thursday  afternoon.  The  Board 
of  Directors  is  composed  of  accredited  delegates  from  the  am  ia 
ed  state  associations  and  is  the  governing  body  of  the  council. 
At  six  o’clock  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  again  Friday.  Bmce 
the  Council  publishes  ‘‘The  English  Journal”  and  various  pam¬ 
phlets  and  aids  in  teaching  of  English  and  does  each  year  a  vas- 
amount  of  constructive  work  towards  the  betterment  ot  linglisa 
teaching  conditions,  the  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted  is 

The  great  outstanding  features  of  this  year  s  worx  is  the 
publication  of  two  much  needed  bulletins:  Books  for  Horn- 


Reading”  and  “Plays  for  Pligh  Schools  and  Colleges.”  The  latter 
is  just  off  the  press.  The  list  of  “Books  for  Home  Reading”  is 
having  a  record-breaking  sale.  Sixty-five  thousand  copies  have 
already  been  sold,  and  orders  are  coming  in  every  day.  This  list 
sells  for  ten  cents  a  copy.  It  contains  sixty-four  pages.  It  was 
decided  that  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  on  lots  of  a  thousand 
would  be  allowed  schools  and  bookstores  for  the  expense  of  hand¬ 
ling.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  get  this  reading  list  into  the  hands  of 
every  child  in  the  high  school. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  eight  o’clock 
and  was  devoted  to  the  reports  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  work  of  the  Affiliated  Local  Councils  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  was  a  most  interesting  meeting  both  as  to  what  was 
being  done  and  what  was  not  being  done.  The  North  Carolina 
Council  of  English  Teachers  had  as  good  a  report  of  work  done 
and  under  way  as  any  of  the  councils.  Some  of  the  larger  cities 
like  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  New  York  have  local  associations  of 
several  hundred  members  and  meet  monthly.  These  city  associa¬ 
tions  thus  have  an  advantage  over  the  state  councils,  for  they 
can  enlarge  and  enrich  their  programs  on  the  literary  and  social 
side  in  a  way  impossible  for  State  Councils  meeting  once  or  twice 
a  year.  Thirty-five  affiliated  associations  made  their  reports. 

The  first  general  session  took*  place  at  9:30  o’clock,  Friday 
morning.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Friday  Morning,  November  30 
General  Session,  9:30  O’clock 
Ballroom 

President’s  Address — J.  W.  Searson,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Teaching  Literary  Appreciation — Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Speaking  Voice — Glenn  N.  Merry,  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Simplification  of  the  English  Teacher’s  Undertaking — - 
Charles  S.  Pendleton,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

President  Searson’s  address  was  a  discussion  and  explanation 
of  a  survey  of  “Language  Skills  Necessary  for  Ordinary  Success 
in  Life”  which  he  has  made,  based  on  the  replies  of  7,752  per¬ 
sons  from  42  states.  He  summed  this  survey  up  in  a  ‘ ‘Compo¬ 
site  of  Judgments  of  8,799  Persons  on  the  Most  Urgent  Things 
Needed  to  Improve  the  Teaching  of  English.” 

Mr.  Blaisdell’ s  talk  was  really  a  plea  for  a  wider  and  more  lib¬ 
eral  range  of  reading  being  allowed  children.  Get  the  child  to 
read.  Do  not  worry  over  the  fact  that  he  likes  “dime  dreadfuls” ; 
he  will  outgrow  this  stage  later.  The  boy  who  reads  nothing 
gives  you  nothing  to  work  upon;  so  the  “dime  dreadfuls”  are 
better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Merry  gave  some  interesting  illustrations  of  how  physics 
can  be  used  to  aid  the  teacher  in  correcting  the  speech  defects 
of  ouoils. 

At  half  past  one  o’clock  there  were  three  sectional  meetings  as 


follows : 


Normal  and  Elementary  Schools  Section 

Ballroom 

Clara  Beverley,  Detroit,  presiding. 

The  Henry  Ford  Method  of  Teaching  English — Walter  Bivens, 
Fairmont  (West  Virginia),  State  Normal  School. 

Language  interests  and  Techniques — Elvira  D.  CabeiL  Chicago 
Normal  College. 

Address — Howard  ft.  Driggs,  New  York  University. 

High  School  Section 
Large  Banquet  Room 

Open  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations 
C.  C.  Certain,  Chairman 

Overcoming  Practical  Difficulties  in  the  Use  of  Composition 
Scales — A.  Laura  McGregor,  Washington  Junior  High 
School,  Rochester,  New  York. 

More  Definite  Standards  of  Promotion  in  English  Composition — 
Earl  Hudelson,  University  of  Minnesota. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Form  Tests  in  English— H.  Y.  Moffitt,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

Uses  and  Abuses  of  Intelligence  Tests — Charles  F.  Berry,  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Iowa. 

Some  Tests  in  Diagnosing  and  Establishing  Minimum  Essen¬ 
tials— Sterling  A.  Leonard,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Uses  and  Abuses  of  Intelligence  Tests— Charles  F.  Berry,  Um- 
versity  of  Michigan. 

Discussion. 

College  Section  .» 

Henry  II  Room 

A  Round  Table  discussion  of  current  problems  in  the  prepara- 
tion  for  college  English  led  by  Professor  C.  C.  Fries,  University 
of  Michigan.  The  following  list  of  questions'  has  been  sent  to  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  association  and  the  names 
of  those  who  are  to  take  a  formal  part  in  the  discussion  will  be 
announced  at  the  meeting: 

In  what  definite  respects  are  high  schools  failing  to  prepare 
students  for  college  English?  Should  the  subject  o  p  lone  iCo 
be  taught  in  high  school  or  college,  or  both.  History  of  hteia- 
ture  in  high  schools:  Is  it  a  waste  of  time?  Are  not  other  needs 
greater?  Should  formal  grammar  be  taught  m  high  school. 

If  so,  when  and  with  what  aim? 

Should  classes  in  college  be  divided  according  to  piofici  n.> 
What  standards  and  tests  do  you  suggest  ?  What  methods  ai. 
effective  in  handling  students  of  the  very  lowest  level . 

At  the  Elementary  and  Normal  School  Session  Mi.  Baines 
insisted  that  the  school  boy  can  be  taught  not  i°  say  amt, 
etc.,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  man  learns  t  p 

car:  that  is,  by  practice.  Mr.  Driggs  s  subject  was  g 

mar  Versus  Dead  Grammar.  He  asked,  \»Lct  •  P 


cal  good  of  th o  adverb?  Unless  the  teacher  can  back  the  use  of 
the  adverb  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  pupil,  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  teaching  what  an  adverb  is.  I  do  not  advocate  less 
grammar,  but  it  is  better  grammar  that  we  need.  The  real  value 
of  learning  grammar  is  not  in  being  able  to  define,  but  use.7’ 

in  the  nigh  school  section  Miss  McGregor's  talk  was  most 
excellent.  She  showed  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  various 
scales  in  use.  Mr.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Hudelson  were  not  present, 
but  sent  their  papers.  Mr.  Leonard's  paper  dealt  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  scales  that  would  adequately  test. 

The  college  section  was  almost  unanimous  against  the 
teaching  of  the  history  of  literature  in  the  high  school.  The 
time  given  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  literature  itself,  seemed  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  present. 

At  6  o'clock  Friday  evening  a  reception  was  held  by  the  De¬ 
troit  English  Teachers’  Club  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  teachers.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
annual  dinner  began.  There  were  short  addresses  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  former  presidents  and  letters  from  those  who  could 
not  be  present.  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Detroit  schools,  made  a  most 
entertaining  toastmaster.  The  special  speaker  of  the  evening 
though  was  Mr.  Edgar  Guest.  He  has  a  most  charming  person¬ 
ality  and  seemed  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  evening.  He  read 
from  his  poems,  keeping  up  meanwhile  a  running  comment  on 
what  occasioned  the  writing  of  the  poems  read.  His  remarks 
were  often  of  a  very  amusing  character. 

Saturday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  there  were  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  as  follows: 


Elementary  School  Section 
Ballroom 


Clara  Beverley,  Detroit,  presiding. 

Objectives  in  Elementary  School  English — Estaline  Wdson,  as¬ 
sistant  superin  ten  dcn+  schools  Toledo 

A  Spe’ling  Procedure  with  Social  Values — Alice  Kelley,  super¬ 
visor,  Detroit  Pubhc  Schools. 

Silent  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School— Guy  T.  Buswell,  Un* 
versity  of  Chicago. 

High  School  Section 
Main  Banquet  Room 
Edwin  L.  Miller,  Detroit,  presiding. 

Popularizing  Accuracy — Rowey  Belle  Inglis,  University  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Discussion  led  lw  J.  M.  Spinning.  Speakers  limited  strictly  to 
three  minutes. 


Correlating  Thought  and  Expression — C.  A, Cockayne,  Technical 
H’gh  School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Discossmn  led  b^  Cpndia  E.  Crumpton.  Speakers  limited  strict¬ 
ly  to  three  minutes. 


Miss  Inglis’s  paper  was  interesting.  It  showed  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner  the  difficulties  which  a  teacher  of  English 
has  to  contend  with  in  centers  where  there  are  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  students  of  foreign  parentage.  She  asked  how  would 
you  proceed  to  teach  accurate  Englisn  to  a  boy  to  whom  Tidcusn 
was  the  home  language ;  Czech,  the  neignbornood  language ;  Ger¬ 
man  the  language  of  the  firm  he  worked  for;  while  “Milwau- 
kese,”  the  language  of  the  streets,  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
English  except  at  school. 

The  college  section  had  the  following  program : 

College  Section 
Henry  II  Room 

A  Round  Table  discussion  of  what  the  College  Section  of  the 
National  Council  is  doing  and  should  do,  conducted  by  Professor 
Hardin  Craig,  University  of  Iowa.  The  following  questions  and 
suggestions  have  been  circulated,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
are  to  participate  formally  will  be  announced  at  the  meeting. 

Has  the  English  Council  any  function  for  college  teachers 
not  discharged  by  other  organizations? 

Could  the  English  Journal  be  made  more  interesting  or  val¬ 
uable  for  college  teachers? 

In  what  definite  respects  are  high  school  and  college  Eng¬ 
lish  inter-related? 

Is  a  survey  of  English  teaching  in  America  desirable  .?  fea¬ 
sible?  Should  such  a  survey  concern  itself  with  the  college  field 
only,  or  with  the  secondary  field  also?  What  suggestions  are 
offered  by  the  English  report  on  “The  Teaching  of  English  in 
England  ?”  What  material  in  that  report  would  be  unnecessary 

with  us?  .  , 9 

Is  there  any  gain  in  continuing  our  attention  to  method . 
Should  we  not  emphasize  subject-matter  and  develop  scholarship 
both  in  the  college!  group  and  in  the  Council  as  a  whole  ?  Uh  not 
the  publications  of  the  English  Association  indicate  ahealtmei 
and  more  permanent  basis  of  professional  activity  than  exists 

here  ? 

Should  the  college  section  adont  for  one  of  its  permanent 

interests  the  training  of  teachers? 

At  half  past  one  o’clock  there  was  the  followng  progiam . 
Joint  Session  of  the  National  Council  of  Teacheis  of  Eng  is  1 

and  the  Detroit  English  Club 


Ballroom  .  . 

Some  Tendencies  in  Dramatic  Art  Today— Hardin  Craig,  Lmver- 

of  Iowa 

Romanticism  and  Realism  in  Modern  Poetry  Call  Sandbuig, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  .  „  . 

Mr.  Sandburg  gave  a  most  enjoyable  program  in  five  par  'ts. 

First,  he  gave  a  talk  upon  “Is  there  a  new  poetry?  He  did  not 
seem  to  think  so.  He  said,  free  verse  was  as  old  as  the  Chinese 
and  Egyptians.  Second,  he  read  from  four  of  his  books,  vh.cn 


he  said  were  usually  classed  with  poetry  by  the  librarians.  Third > 
he  recited  four  of  his  poems  not  yet  published  but  sold  to  a 
leading'. magazine.  Fourth,  he  read  one  of  the  “Rutabaga  Sto¬ 
ries”  and  talked  briefly  on  children’s  stories.  Fifth,  he  sang  a 
number  of  American  Folk  Songs.  Mr.  Sandburg  accompanied 
himself  upon  the  guitar  and  gave  the  songs  of  the  lumbermen, 
sailors,  negroes,  and  cowboys.  The  talk  and  readings  were  very 
much  enjoyed  whether  one  agreed  altogether  with  Mr.  Sand¬ 
burg’s}  ideas  or  not.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting  the  new  offi¬ 
cers  were  presented.  They  are  as  follows: 

President:  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  State  Normal  School,  Slip¬ 
pery  Rocks,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  Chicago  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  PLEA 

Again  THE  ENGLISH  FORUM  is  with  you.  The  editor  hopes 
that  you  like  this  number  as  well  as  the  other.  He  wants  it  to 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  hundreds  of  teachers  in  the  state. 
However,  if  it  functions  in  the  best  way  and  serves  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  larger  number  must  immediately  join  the  council.  A  pro¬ 
gressive,  wide-awake,  forward-locking  teacher  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  call  of  the  organization. 

You  have  been  planning  to  mail  your  check  to  Miss  Strat¬ 
ton.  Do  it  right  now,  before  you  forget  it.  The  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar  entitles  you  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  and  to  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  bulletin.  Write  your  check  now,  and  mail  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Stratton,  President,  North  Carolina  Council  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Teachers,  128  Woodfin  Street,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Reading-  Report  Blanks,  by  J.  F.  Royster,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co., 
Chicago. 

AJ  splendid  arrangement  of  questions  on  books  read  by  pupils  with 
spaces  for  answers.  By  the  use  of  them  much  work  can  bo  saved  to  the 
teacher.  There  is  also  a  good  List  of  Readings  at  the  back. 
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-PROGRAM 


Friday  Evening*,  March  28,  1924 — 7 :30  I\  M. 


President’s  Greeting  . 

Eleanor  Stratton.  Asheville  High  School 

Roll  Call  of  Members,  Belva  Saunders  Biltmore  High  School 
“The  Forum,”  Henry  Grady  Owens  High  Point  High  School 

Is  There  a  Best  Time  for  Teaching  Certain  of  the 

English  Classics?  . 

Dr.  James  F.  Royster,  University  of  North  Carolina 

General  Discussion:  Led  by  Mrs.  Nelle  Crawford,  Ashe¬ 
ville  High  School. 

9:80-10:30 — Social  Hour  and  Registration. 


Saturday — 9:00  A.  M. 

Minimum  Essentials  of  Grammar  for  Each  Year  of  the 

High  School  . . 

Miss  Margaret  Herr,  Durham  High  School 

Discussion :  Led  by 

Dr.  Thrall,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Shields,  Winston-Salem  High  School 

What  is  the  Least  Amount  of  Written  Work  That  Should 

Be  Required  in  Each  Semester  of  High  School? . 

Miss*  Rennie  Peele,  Wilson  High  School 

Discussion  Led  by:  \ 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Applewhite,  Wilmington  High  School 
Mr.  A.  H.  Gilbert,  Trinity  College 

A  Suggestive  Course  in  Oral  Composition  for  the  Four 

Years  of  High  School . 

Discussion  Led  by: 

Miss  Mildred  Satterfield,  Roxboro  High  School 
Miss  Belle  Doub,  Goldsboro  High  School 

Saturday — 2 : 80  P.  M. — Business  Session 

Report  of  Committees 

What  Shall  Be  Done  With  THE  FORUM  ? 

Election  of  Officers 
Next  Year’s  Work. 


TO  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHERS  OF  THE  STATE 

We  want  to  have  the  largest  attendance  this  year  at  the 
Council  meeting  than  we  have  ever  had.  The  English  teach¬ 
ers  have  not  supported  the  Council  in  the  past  as  they 
should  have.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  toward  bettering  the 
conditions  of  English  teaching  in  the  State,  we  mus  have 
the  support  of  all  the  English  teachers  of  the  state, 
is  impossible  for  you  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
this  year,  you  can  at  least  send  your  membership  fee  01 
one  dollar  to  the  treasurer  and  thus  lend  us  your  financial 
and  moral  support.  We  need  you  and  you  need  us.  So  send 
your  dollar  to  Miss  Belva  Saunders,  36  Houston  Street, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Alonzo  Hall,  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  will  secure  room  and  board 
at  nominal  rates  for  those  attending  the  Council  if  they  wid 
notify  him  on  or  before  March  24. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

In  the  last  few  years  the  work  of  teaching  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning.  A  consciousness  ox  thet  task  exists  mu 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  but  also  in  that  of  the  Pyt- 
ron.  Not  yet,  however,  has  the  teacher  begun  to  realize 
much  of  a  teaching  consciousness..  The  classroom,  even 
now,  is  merely  a  stepping  stone  to  one  of  the  * ‘arrived  pro¬ 
fessions,  law  or  medicine.  Our  work  then  is  m  the  period 
of  its  growing  pains.  Out  of  it  must  come  a  profession  \u!.,\ 
Grown,  able  to  do  the  work  in  hand.  The  process  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  must  come  through  the  medium  of  orgaiuzatn.ii. 
There  is  no  other  way,  I  believe,  for  us  to  gam  oihei  things 
as  well  When  an  attempt  of  analysis  of  the  causes  operat¬ 
ing  to  retard  and  delay  the  formation  at  positive  groups 
looking  to  the  best  interest  of  education  is  begun,  it  appeal  a 
to  be  useless  and  unprofitable.  However,  after  all,  it  is  ^mi- 
ple:  individuals  do  not  know  what  they  want  nor  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  thing  or  things  they  need,  they  are  niom 
or  less  akin  in  comprehension  to  the  woman  on  board 
ship  who  observed  that  the  captain  was  gic.m  y  i  1  'r  ‘  - 
and  asked  the  reason.  When  he  told  her  that  the  ship > Jim. 
lost  its  rudder,  she  replied  that  he  should  not  be  so  ^ea  y 
concerned  about  that  because  it  remained  ou  T  ^ 
the  most  part  anyway!  Even  teachers  need  to  have  con¬ 
How  are  we  then  to  get  them?  How  are  they  to  I  . 
come  universal?  Not  by  doing  the  same  old  things  m  the 
same  old  ways  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  did  tnei  i. 

would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  praise  and  the  glory  of 

those  brave,  loyal,  and  energetic  pionc'.  i  •<,  < 


have  changed  in  a  material  way  that  properly  necessitates 
an  alteration  in  our  own  mode  of  thought  concerning  the 
gigantic  task  of  preparing  our  boys  and  girls  for  a  world 
that  will  be  vastly  different  from  our  own.  The  effort  put 
forth  to  train,  to  educate,  and  to  build  character  is  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration  with  us.  But  are  we  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice,  to  pay  the  price  in  order  to  do  it?  If  we  are  agreed 
upon  that,  only  one  thing  remaifis  to  be  done :  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  beginning  towards  solidfying  and  welding  into  a  unity 
the  parts  by  guaranteeing  concert  of  action  and  effort.  No 
one  person  can  do  that.  It  must  come  through  the  intense 
heat  of  the  fusing  process.  What  is  the  process  ?  The  com¬ 
ing  together  upon  a  common  ground,  the  measuring  of  eye 
with  eye,  the.  realization  of  the  obstructions  in  the  way. 

Upon  my  desk  lies  a  copy  of  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  “The  Labor  and 
Cost  of  the  Teaching  of  English  in  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.”  From  this  report  1  find  that  the  English  teacher 
is  carrying  a  heavier  burden  of  labor  than  a  teacher  in  any 
other  department.  Not  only  that  but  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  is  underbudgeted,  it  is  more  poorly  equipped  than 
other  departments,  notably  science.  Why  is  it,  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  requirement  of  a  pupil  is  the  ability  to 
speak  with  a  reasonable  facility  and  accuracy  his  native 
tongue,  that  this  condition  has  long  existed  and  continues  to 
exist?  Again,  I  believe  the  answer  to  that  is  easy.  We 
have  not  been  diligent  enough  in  findng  the  facts  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  insistent  in  getting  them  before  the  people  and  the 
proper  authorities.  Such  an  effort* will  not  come  from  a 
teacher  here  and  there.  If  it  comes  at  all  it  must  come 
from  organized  action.  The  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  has  then  its  work  cut  out. 

But,  again,  a  few  teachers  in  the  state  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  all  the  work.  A  thousand  English  teachers 
can  do  vastly  more  and  with  a  much  g’reater  emphasis  than 
the  faithful  few.  If  you  are  awake,  if  you  have  vision,  if 
you  are  a  crusade,  if  you  burn  to  translate  your  ideals  into 
action,  to  contribute  your  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
work,  you  should  rally  to  the  clarion  call  of  your  associates 
and  begin  your  positive  alignment  with  the  forces  battling 
lor  your  right,  yes,  but  more  for  those  in  whom  you  are 
very  deeply  concerned — the  children  under  your  instruction. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Council's  meeting  we  want  five  hundred 
new  members.  You  are  needed. 

Forward  your  check  ($1.00)  for  membership  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Stratton,  128  Woodfin  Street,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and 
at  the  same  time  signify  your  intention  of  coming  to  Greens¬ 
boro  on  March  the  28th  and  29th. 


Let  us  realize  our  duty  as  wel  as  our  aims  in  our  own 
definite  field  of  the  organization;  let  us  show  that  we  are 
awake,  that  we  do  have  vision! 

ON  TO  GREENSBORO  WITH  FIVE  HUNDRED  NEW 
MEMBERS ! 


A  GUIDANCE  NECESSARY  IN  APPRECIATION 

Shakespeare  was  handicapped  by  his  inheritance  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  statements  of  some  men.  By  the  unfortunate  irony  of 
circumstances  the  great  dramatist  did  not  realize  his  full  poten¬ 
tial  greatness  because  the  backgTound  of  his  early  years  was 
devoid  of  a  wealth  of  books.  In  like  manner  Lincoln  fell  short 
of  his  possible  achievements  because  he  was  compelled  to  walk 
ten  miles  to  borrow  one.  That  does  not  mean  that  native 
endowment  coupled  with  a  constant  purpose  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  sense  of  values  should  be  discounted.  For  both  can  contrib¬ 
ute  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  accumulation  of  insights  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  forming  proper  evaluations  of  literary  and  artistic 
worth.  It  matters  not  how  rich  in  content  the  former  may  be  it 
amounts  to  nothing  without  a  fair  share  of  the  latter.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  should  be  slow  in  fixing,  as  such,  the  reason  why  pu¬ 
pils  from  poor  homes  without  any  background  of  culture!  should 
lack  the  sense  of  proportion  or  depth  of  appreciation  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  others  whose  environment  is  better.  Because,  after 
all,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  a  pupil’s  grasp  of  thought  is 
the  most  important  hing.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  person’s  face 
will  light  up  at  the  sight  of  Mt.  Mitchell  when  he  knows  that  it 
his  business  to  shovel  it  away  with  his  bare  hands.  /  On  the  other 
hand  his  face  will  shine  with  a  constant  glow  if  he  knows  that  he 
has  or  can  fashion  the  tools  by  which  he  can  hurl  it  down. 

Likewise  a  corresponding  response  of  a  pupil  to  his  work 
in  literature  is  found  in  proportion  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
mental  equipment  and  skill  in  an  attack  on  the  towering  heights 
of  Parnassus.  Here  it  is  that  the  teacher  will  be  most  careful . 
he  will  minimize  the  difficulties  and  will  glorifj^  the  advantages. 
It  is  the  instructor’s  work  to  show  how  it  profits  the  would-be 
engineer  and  demonstrate  that  fact  to  the  latter  s  satisfaction. 

That  accomplished  the  way  lies  open  through  which  the 
pupil  is  led  to  a  judgment  of  values  in  a  selection  and  to  a  liking 
for  an  expession.  This  thing  is  of  far  greater  worth  to  the  pupil 
than  the  memorizing  of  countless  lines  of  verse,  iecich  11m  o  c 
able  to  form  his  own  opinions  and  there  will  be  no  paucity  o 
conceptions;  teach  him  how  to  work  and  to  get  the  jo\  ou  o 
labor  and  there  will  be  no  shirking  of  duty;  teach  him  to  see, 
to  discriminate,  and  there  will  be  no  sleeping  at  his  pos  .  -  '  ! 

him  into  the  land  of  romance  only  after  he  has  been  given  a  long¬ 
ing  to  possess  that  land  of  joy  and  beauty. 


HOOK  NOTICES 

THEME  BUILDING,  By  C.  H.  Ward,  Chicago,  (Scott,  Foresman  Co.) 
pp.  562. 

A  characteristic  Ward  book  for  use  in  sophomore  and  junior  high 
school  classes.  It  is  planned  to  follow  the  author’s  Sentence  and 

Theme. 

Gl  IDE  TO  COMPOSITION,  By  .1.  F.  Itoysttr  and  Stith  Thompson, 
Chicago,  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.),  pp.  204. 

Intended  to  be  used  in  senior  high  school  composition  classes, 
this  book  presents  in  a  small  compass  the  principles  of  grammar  dic¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  and  sentence  structure  treated  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  serves  as  an  admirable  guide  book. 

SELECTED  SHORT  STORIES,  Selected  and  Edited  by  Claude  M. 
Feuss,  New  York,  (Chas.  E.  Merritt  Co.),  pp.  246. 

A  selection  of  some  of  the  best  short  stories,  including  English, 
French  and  American  writers,  used  for  reading  in  high  school  classes. 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  good  but  brief. 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC,  By  W.  M.  Tanner,  Boston,  (Ginn 

.&  Co.),  pp.  500£XXXIX. 

“This  book  aims  throughout  to  *prom°te  self-cultivation  in  cor¬ 
rect  and  effective  writing  Better  English  for  immediate  use,  rather 
than  for  the.  futile  attempt  to  ‘develop  writers’  is  its  goal.” 

WRITING  THROUGH  READING,  By  Robert  M.  Gay,  Boston,  (At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  Press.) 

This  is  a  book  that  should  find  a  wide  use.  It  contains  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  prose  and  verse  to  be  translated,  paraphrased,  condensed,  and 


Two  Exceptional  Textbooks 

For  Use  in  North  Carolina 

Tanner:  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

A  modern  textbook  adapted  to  varied  conditions,  which 
provides  the  high-school  student  with  means  of  self- 
cultivation.  Its  scope  is  well  within  his  capacity  and 
interest;  its  emphasis  is  on  the  clear  thinking  which 
must  always  precede  clear  expression. 

V 

Briggs  and  McKinney:  Ways  to  Better  English 

A  new  book  for  the  first  year  of  senior  or  the  last  year 
of  junior  high  school.  It  drills  thoroughly,  competent¬ 
ly  and  interestingly  on  the  qualities  underlying  good 
every  day  English. 

Address:  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
Ginn  and  Company ,  70  Fifth  Avenue ,  New  York 
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MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN  GRAMMAR  FOR  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

A  Report  Submitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  by  Marguerite  M.  Herr,  Durham  High  School 

English  grammar  became  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
American  schools  in  response  ho  a  demand  for  instruction  in 
language  after  the  Revolution,  the  first  textbook  published  in 
1796  by  a  Latin  scholar,  Lindley  Murray,  was  little  more  than 
an  adaptation  of  Latin  grammar  to  the  ever  changing  English 
vernacular.  Independent  thinkers  criticised  the  content  as  un- 
intelligble  to  youth  and  pronounced  the  method  as  absurd.  Dr. 
Rush,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  faculty  in  1798,  said 
that  attempting  to  master  the  language  by  studying  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  grammar  was  as  foolish  as  trying  to  learn  to  lead  b\ 
swallowing  the  alphabet.  The  mother  tongue  could  011L  e 
learned  through  imitation  from  a  master  of  the  language  01 
through  the  reading  of  good  literature.  This  comment  seems 
very  modern  indeed.  From  that  day  to  this  the  pioblem  o  an 
guage  mastery  through  grammar  has  been  a  storm  centei  01  dis¬ 
cussion  among  educators.  ,,  .  , 

In  the  face  of  opposition  by  experienced  teachers,  to  the  tear  ¬ 
ing  of  grammar  which  did  not  lead  to  speech  improvemen  ,  ex 
books  continued  to  appear  with  a  wealth  of  naked  translations 
from  the  Latin  grammar,  and  hair-splitting  distinctions  none  but 
scholars  could  comprehend.  The  first  organized  attempt  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  useless  burden  imposed  by  Latin  enthusiasts  was in  < 
in  1903  by  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  investigate  the  v 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  1  he  report  made  m  19  _  -  ~ 
gested  a  general  lessening  of  time  spent  on  inflectic  ■  ' 
tailed  analysis  called  diagramming.  ,  . 

Before  that  report  was  made,  F.  S.  Hoyt  in  1906  \  •  t  , . 

of  the  effect  of  grammar  on  excellence  m  composition  a 
pretation.  He  found  that  no  appreciable  inC!®f  .  ,  •  j  OTam_ 

apparent  as  a  result  of  stress  on  the  stu  \  ,•  ,  .T  that 

mar.  His  recommendations  for  the  mastery  oi  Lnjis  < 
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time  are  almost  identical  with  a  recent  report  on  ‘‘applied  gram¬ 
mar”  made  by  the  Committee  on  Learning  to  Write  and  Speak 
English.  He  included  analysis  in  his  recommendation  as  a  val¬ 
uable  tool  in  interpretation. 

In  1910  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs  of  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  tested  the  value  of  formal  grammar  in  discip¬ 
lining  the  mind  through  an  experiment  with  groups  of  children 
in  various  schools,  who  were  examined  after  three  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  drill  on  formal  grammar.  They  were  tested  before  and 
after  the  study  in  the  ability  to  observe  likenesses  and  differ¬ 
ences,  to  reason,  and  to  test  a  definition.  A  comparison  of  re¬ 
sults  showed  no  growth  in  power  which  was  attributable  to 
training  in  grammar. 

In  1917  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in¬ 
vestigated  the  habitual  errors  of  children  and,  after  classifying 
the  principles  of  grammar  violated,  built  a  course  of  study  on 
what  he  believed  would  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  teach  about 
language.  Ilis  experiment  based  on  “improvement  of  speech 
through  correction  of  errors”  was  different  in  method  and  aim 
from  those  of  Mr.  Hoyt  or  Dr.  Briggs.  Ten  other  studies  about 
the  same  time  suggest  definitely  where  to  place  the  emphasis  in 
correct  usage.  The  grammar  tests  based  on  the  Charters’  find¬ 
ings  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  because  some  so  called  er¬ 
rors  have  been  challenged  as  not  really  incorrect. 

Dr.  James  F.  Hosie  at  that  time  suggested  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  grammatical  principles  should  be  taught:  the  formation  of 
plurals  and  possessives ;  proper  and  common  nouns  contrasted ; 
the  inflection  of  pronouns;  the  use  of  relatives;  the  comparison 
of  adjectives;  verbs  as  to  kind,  mode,  tense  and  voice;  adverbs 
distinguished  from  adjectives;  cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals; 
prepositions  and  conjunctons  (the  idiomatic  use)  ;  place  of 
modifiers ;  syntatical  redundance ;  double  negatives ;  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  unit. 

The  next  contribution,  in  1917  by  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  and  National  Council  of 
the  Teachers  of  English,  affected  textbooks  and  courses  of  study 
because  it  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  largest  active 
groups  of  teachers  interested  in  the  work.  The  following  rec¬ 
ommendation  regarding  grammar  was  included  in  the  report: 

“The  grammar  worth  teaching  is  the  grammar  of  use.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  learned  mainly  by  imitation  largely  unconscious,  and 
children  constantly  use  hundreds  of  expressions  highly  idio¬ 
matic  that  only  the  linguistic  scholar  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  language  can  explain.  Children  should  be  set  to  exam¬ 
ining  those  grammatical  forms  they  can  plainly  see  and  they 
should  pursue  such  examinations  with  the  conscious  purpose  of 
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learning  how  to  make  better  sentences.”  Grammar,  in  that 
report,  is  confined  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 

The  latest  report  of  importance  on  “Minimum  Essentials 
in  Grammar”  is  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Economy  of  Time  published  in  1919  by  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English.  It  recommends  those  topics  that  un¬ 
questionably  must  be  taught  if  the  purposes  of  English  con¬ 
struction  are  to  be  realized: 

The  clause;  subject  and  verb  for  sentence  mastery. 

Dependent  clause;  subordinating  conjunctions  and  rela¬ 
tive  connectives. 

Coordinating  conjunctions,  (“and,”  “but”  distinguished 
from  adverbs,  “therefore,”  “however”)  for  sentence 
recognition. 

Pronouns  for  coherence  and  inflection. 

Modifiers  for  coherence. 

Past  and  present  perfect  tenses — distinction  in  meaning. 

Prepositions — for  correct  usage;  distinction  from  con¬ 
junction;  objective  case  of  pronouns. 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  distinguished. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  work  and  conclusions  of  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  grammar  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
because  it  indicates  the  trend  of  thought  and  achievement  after 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  instruction  in  technique. 
The  tendency  is  away  from  formal  grammar  and  toward  that  part 
of  it  that  can  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing  by  students  themselves.  Each  report  is  more  definite  in 
what  is  necessary  for  language  mastery.  That  is  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  because  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  teachers 
and  students  came  from  the  scattering  of  efforts  over  a  body  of 
organized  knowledge  too  comprehensive  for  high  school  students 
to  grasp  or  retain.  Concentration  on  a  few  necessary  principles 
which  can  be  fixed  by  application  after  they  are  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  workers  in  the  field  today. 

The  minimum  essentials  for  high  school  grammar  for  to¬ 
day  should  begin  with  the  sentence  and  aim  at  its  mastery.  Any 
list  must  be  made  for  the  community  in  which  it  is  to  be  used 
and  the  time  spent  on  the  mastery  of  the  whole  will  depend  on 
the  environment  of  children  outside  of  school.  The  records  made 
by  graduates  over  the  country,  when  tested  for  sentence  mastery, 
are  the  best  evidence  that  too  little  time  is  given  to  fixing  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  grammar,  or  that  the  proper  application  of 
these  in  sentences  has  not  been  made  habitual. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  mastery  of  the  essentials  during 
the  high  school  course  is  the  resourceful,  enthusiastic  teacher, 
who  knows  the  history  of  the  language,  the  inflections  and  idioms 
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peculiar  to  English  and  standards  of  correct  usage.  She  must  be 
eternally  vigilant,  infinitely  patient,  but  firm  in  her  demands. 

Grammar  with  its  terminology  and  principles  should  not  be 
studied  as  a  definite  subject  below  the  seventh  grade.  In  the 
first  six  years,  stress  should  be  laid  on  how  a  sentence  begins, 
what  it  should  contain  to  be  a  sentence  and  how  it  ends.  Cor¬ 
rect  forms  should  be  taught  through  games  because  rules  simply 
confuse  children  if  they  cannot  apply  them  and  many  forms, 
idiomatic,  do  not  conform  to  rules. 

During  the  seventh  year  the  parts  of  speech,  clauses,  phrases, 
sentences  according  to  form,  adverbs  of  expression  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  these  tools  generally  should  be  familiar  to  the  student. 
He  should  be  able  to  analyze  simple  sentences  into  its  subject, 
predicate,  and  modifiers,  and  construct  others  with  ease. 

The  greatest  stress  in  grammar  should  be  made  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  years.  In  fact,  if  it  not  well  in  hand  by  the 
second  year  in  high  school  many  pupils  will  never  get  it  because 
economic  conditions  force  many  to  become  bread-winners  as  soon 
as  the  law  permits.  Observation  and  experience  both  show  that 
subjects  requiring  maturity  of  grasp  cannot  be  mastered  or  even 
understood  by  some,  especially  those  mentally  retarded  during 
adolescence.  After  drill  in  the  ninth,  the  tenth  year  and  the 
eleventh  may  be  needed  to  fix  “sequence  of  tenses”  or  “the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb.” 

It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  teach  similar  subjects  at  the 
same  time,  because  it  is  confusing.  Better  results  follow  teach¬ 
ing  the  compound  sentence  in  the  eighth  year  and  the  complex  in 
the  ninth  instead  of  at  the  same  time.  Irregular  verbs  like  the 
invincible  “be”  or  “sit”  can  best  be  mastered  away  from  “lay” 
or  “set,”  if  the  stress  is  placed  on  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

A  large  part  of  the  effort  of  any  English  teacher  is  ex¬ 
pended  on  correct  usage.  It  is  really  not  a  matter  of  grammar 
because  a  form  must  be  well  established  before  a  rule  can  be 
made ;  but  is  generally  considered  as  such.  Incorrect  forms  would 
never  be  used  if  they  were  never  heard.  To  eradicate  the  mis¬ 


chief,  the  earliest  school  years  should  be  given  to  correction  of 
the  incorrect  forms  children  bring  with  them  from  the  home. 
This  practice  should  continue  through  the  whole  course.  The  es¬ 
sentials  stressed  each  year  should  be  the  common  errors  of  each 
class.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  survey  of  errors  habitual 
to  each  child  should  be  made  and  listed  as  a  basis  of  work  in  the 
mastery  of  the  correct  form.  Each  child  should  be  responsible 
tor  the  correction  of  his  own  errors.  Much  time  is  wasted  drill¬ 
ing  on  the  use  of  correct  forms  a  student  never  makes,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  this  calling  of  the  attention  to  the  wrong  form  may 
lead  to  the  acquaintance  with  it. 
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Much  of  the  trouble  all  along  the  line  is  caused  by  the  use 
of  wrong  forms  of  the  principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs.  These 
words  generally  misused  in  the  school  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  student  in  the  right  form.  Corrections  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  heard,  if  possible.  Each  student  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  correction  of  his  own  errors.  A  few  forms  begun  in 
the  fifth  grade  and  drilled  each  year  up  to  and  through  the  high 
school  is  a  better  distribution  for  mastery  of  necessary  forms 
than  the  study  of  all  the  forms  at  one  time  in  one  year. 

In  teaching  grammatical  constructions,  it  is  possible  and 
easy  to  teach  punctuation  marks.  This  is  a  help  in  fixing  either 
form,  for  the  recall  of  one  suggests  the  other. 

The  analysis  of  sentences  which  are  to  be  stressed  in  each 
year  means  the  separation  of  the  sentence  into  its  parts  solely 
for  interpretative  purposes.  The  time  spent  in  detailed  analysis 
and  diagramming  of  sentences  should  be  spent  in  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  thought  contained  in  the  sentences. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  minimum  essentials  for  each  year 
of  the  high  school  course  of  four  years  beginning  with  the  eighth 
orade.  They  have  not  been  chosen  arbitrarily  but  after  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  class  room  and  a  study  of  present  tendencies  in  Eng¬ 
lish  instruction.  The  work  for  each  year  has  been  outlined  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  average  child  and  the  difficulty  ot  the 
subject  to  be  mastered.  It  is  not  a  course  of  study  because  that 
would  have  to  be  more  complete,  but  a  tentative  list  as  a  basib  ot 
Dossible  promotion  to  be  tested  out  in  the  school  room  practice. 
It  does  not  include  punctuation,  diction  or  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rhetoric  for  each  of  these  belongs  to  the  subject  of  com¬ 
position  and  should  not  be  considered  apart  from  that  subject. 
As  was  explained  above,  the  greatest  number  of  topics  is  su  - 
gested  for  the  first  and  second  year.  It  is  implied  that  befoie 
each  new  year’s  work  is  begun  the  previous  year  s  work .is  e 
viewed  and  that  which  is  not  mastered  (m  a  relati\e  sense)  be 
comes  the  heritage  ot  the  corrent  year.  The  re™w  in  the  tort 
year  should  stress  what  is  not  mastered  well  enough  to  be  applied 

hl  "Tie  sUidenTconipleting  the  first  year  in  high  school  gram¬ 
mar  should  pass  the  following  requirements .  ti  ns  • 

To  recognize  a  compound  sentence  and  know  ^  co^ectio  . 
to  analyze  each  member  into  its  subject,  predicate,  and  modihe  , 

to  construct  compound  sentences.  ;n  famjl- 

To  form  possessives  and  plural  forms  of  all  i 

iar  use  readily. 

To  recognize  case  forms  ot  pronouns.  . 

To  know  the  use  of  substantives;  subject,  ob.iec  o  vei 
preposition,  appositive,  complements  of  verbals. 
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To  use  same  form  before  as  after  linking  verbs. 

To  understand  agreement  of  verb  of  subjects: 

After  expletive  “there,”  after  compound  subjects;  after  in¬ 
tervening  words;  after  plural  nouns  singular  in  meaning;  after 
collective  nouns ;  after  indefinite  pronouns. 

To  distinguish  adjectives  from  adverbs  in  use;  to  compare 
each. 

To  distinguish  adjectives  from  adverb  phrases. 

To  use  correct  form  of  pronoun  after  “than.” 

To  show  mastery  of  specified  individual  errors. 

To  be  familiar  with  ten  irregular  verb  forms  and  all  others 
through  the  grades. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  he  should  be  master  of  the 
following  : 

To  recognize  and  analyze  a  complex  sentence — the  subject, 
predicate  and  the  modifiers  of  the  main  and  the  subordinate 
clause;  to  distinguish  subordinate  conjunctions  from  the  con¬ 
junctions;  to  construct  complex  sentences. 

To  distinguish  adverb,  adjective,  and  noun  clauses. 

To  distinguish  clauses  from  phrases;  conjunctions  from 
prepositions. 

To  distinguish  restrictive  from  non-restrictive  clauses 
(punctuation) . 

To  know  the  relative  pronouns;  to  distinguish  them  from 
conjunctive  adverbs. 

To  distinguish  the  past  from  the  past  perfect — (meaning). 

To  demonstrate  the  proper  agreement  of  pronouns  and  an¬ 
tecedents. 

To  be  familiar  with  ten  irregular  verb  forms. 

This  is  the  third  year  requirement: 

To  show  the  difference  in  form  and  use  of  simple,  complex, 
and  compound  sentences;  to  analyze  each  into  its  essential  ele¬ 
ments  and  show  the  relationship  of  the  parts ;  to  construct  any 
form  or  change  from  one  to  the  other. 

To  recognize  the  participle,  gerund,  and  infinitive  (teach 
these  apart  from  verb)  and  correct  mistakes  of  dangling  infini¬ 
tive  and  participle. 

To  use  “shall”  and  “will” — simple  and  emphatic  form — in 
questions. 

To  distinguish  the  transitive  and  intransitive  verb. 

To  use  the  subjunctive  when  the  sense  requires  it. 

To  use  the  proper  sequence  of  tenses. 

Ihe  report  is  presented  for  your  consideration  and  criticism 
of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  covered,  the  year  when  it  is  to  be 
mastered  and  the  fundamental  value  of  each  topic  toward  the 
general  aim  of  sentence  mastery.  It  is  offered  to  you  by  a 
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teacher  of  experience  who  has  come  to  believe  through  high 
school  work  that  a  mastery  of  certain  principles  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  sentence  trouble. 


-o- 


TECHNICAL  PREPARATION  FOR  FRESHMAN 

COMPOSITION 

Dr.  W.  F.  Thrall,  Chairman  Freshman  English, 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Freshmen  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  whose  prep¬ 
aration  for  English  1,  the  standard  course  in  composition  re¬ 
quired  of  all  students,  is  found  to  be  inadequate  are  required  to 
take  an  additional  preliminary  course,  English  la.  It  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  men  assigned  to  English 
la  seems  to  be  declining.  In  1921-22  it  was  38%  ;  in  1922-23  it 
had  fallen  to  33%  ;  the  figures  for  1923-24  will  probably  show  a 
still  further  decline.  Whether  this  improvement  represents  the 
first-fruits  of  the  recent  stressing  of  minimum  essentials  or  not, 
the  facts  testify  to  the  ability  of  high  school  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  achieve  results  in  this  field.  This  consideration  and  the 
fact  that  being  placed  in  English  la  becomes  a  serious  embar¬ 
rassment  to  many  freshmen  suggest  the  desirability  of  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  FORUM  some  information  concerning  the  situation 

at  the  University. 

In  determining  which  men  will  be  required  to  take  Englis 
la  instructors  of  course  pass  judgment  on  the  work  ot  each 
student  as  a  whole,  including  evidences  of  mental  power  as  well 
as  habits  of  writing.  A  student  whose  work  shows  frequent 
instances  of  the  faults  listed  below  is  virtually  certain,  how- 
ever,  to  be  placed  in  English  la: 

Fourteen  Points 

1.  Faults  in  manuscript  form,  involving  margins,  para¬ 
graph-indentions,  legibility,  etc. 

2.  The  use  of  incomplete  sentences. 

3.  Running  sentences  together—. especially  the use  ofat 
ma  between  independent  statements  which  should  be  sepaiated 

b!4a  PU™ecS»”iCespe”  »mm,»  -  semicolons. 

I  A^stopta'Sors  (especially  failure  to  use  apostrophes  i„ 
possessives  of  nouns,  and  confusion  of  its  and  it  s  ) . 

7.  Reckless  use  of  capital  letters.  .  ,  , 

8.  Failure  to  use  quotation  marks  appropriately  and  to  paia 

graph  and  punctuate  dialogue. 
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9.  Tangled  constructions. 

10.  Errors  in  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 

11.  Faulty  reference  of  pronouns. 

12.  Failure  to  use  commas  when  needed  to  prevent  misread¬ 
ing. 

IB.  Failure  properly  to  punctuate  between  clauses  of  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence. 

(  ^  tf  commas  parenthetical,  “non-essen¬ 

tial”  elements. 


The  following  tabulation  of  percentages  of  errors,  chiefly  in 
grammar,  was  based  upon  certain  portions  of  a  “Right  and 

Wrong”  test  given  to  249  freshmen  entering  English  courses  in 
January,  1924: 


Whole 


Eng.  la 

Eng.  1 

Group 

67.36% 

56.55% 

61.  % 

56.83 

50.34 

53. 

45.26 

26.89 

34.2 

65.26 

47.51 

54.5 

60. 

43.78 

50. 

57.89 

34.48 

43.8 

56.83 

51.72 

53.8 

52.63 

27.58 

37.5 

50. 

36.51 

41.9 

36.84 

30.68 

33.1 

28.42 

28.27 

28.3 

16.84 

13.79 

15. 

14.73 

6.8 

10. 

12.28 

8.27 

10. 

Possessive  of  “Burns” .  67.36% 

Possessive  of  Indefinite  Pronoun .  56.83 

Possessive  of  “It” .  45.26 

“Like”  for  “As”  .  65.26 

Agreement  of  Subject  and  Predicate.  .  .  60. 

Comma  Fault .  57.89 

Illogical  co-ordination  (“but  which”) .  . .  56.83 

Case  of  Pronoun  after  Preposition _  52.1 

Restrictive  and  Non-Restrictive  Modifiers  50. 

Dangling  Elements .  36.84 

Case  of  Pronoun  after  Copula .  28.42 

Agreement  of  Pronoun  with  Antecedent  16.84 

Adjective  for  Adverb .  14.73 

Period  Fault  .  12  28 

Percentages  of  Wrong  Judgments  in  a  Standard  Sentence-Struc¬ 
ture  Test  ( Conkling-Pressey )  Given  in  March,  1924  to  275 
Students. 

Incomplete  Predications  .  91 

Comma  Fault . ’  ’ .  41  6 

L  ncertain  Antecedents  for  Pronouns .  35  8 

Omission  of  Word  Essential  to  Grammatical  Structure.  .  14.8 

,  ,  ^le  s^e  grammar  and  such  elements  of  sentence- 
structure  as  are  based  primarily  upon  grammar,  the  writer  has 
drawn  up  a  tentative  list  of  “Indispensables,”  which  he  suggests 
e  stressed  m  review  work  in  the  senior  year  of  high  schools, 

nwtrp  tu0Ugi  a  ^er!es  of  tes.ts  to  be  corrected  by  the  student 
rnself  If  each  student  is  given  this  opportunity  to  acquire 

information  as  to  the  specific  faults  in  his  English  and  keeps 

kPPnpWn  f* corf  of  Progress,  he  is  almost  certain  to  develop  a 
keenei  interest  m  his  own  salvation.  The  method  might  be  ex- 
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tended  to  other  phases  of  composition,  such  as  punctuation  and 
•spelling.  Three  considerations  controlled  the  writer  in  making 
up  the  following  tentative  list:  (1)  the  importance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  developing  composition  skill;  (2)  the  evidence  of  our  pre¬ 
liminary  tests  as  to  which  items  in  which  our  freshmen  seem 
most  in  need  of  instruction;  and  (3)  the  composite  judgment  of 
a  group  of  fourteen  teachers  of  college  composition. 

Suggested  List  of  “Indispensables”  to  Be  Stressed  in  Series  of 
Tests  to  Be  Given  in  Senior  Year  in  High  School 

Recognition  of  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  simple  co-or¬ 
dinating  conjunctions,  “conjunctive  adverbs,”  relative  pro¬ 
nouns,  subordinating  conjunctions. 

Distinction  between  phrase  and  clause. 

Incomplete  Predications. 

Running  sentences  together,  either  without  any  separating 
mark  or  with  comma  (“comma  fault”). 

Adverb  Clause  as  a  Substantive. 

Dangling  Elements  when  clearness  is  really  involved. 

Position  of  modifiers  when  clearness  is  involved. 

Excessive  co-ordination. 

Agreement  of  Subject  and  Predicate:  Especially  after  expletive 
“there”;  when  intervening  word  is  present;  effect  of  “and”, 
“or”,  “together  with,”  etc., in  compound  subjects;  “don’t”  for 
“doesn’t”;  indefinites  as  subjects. 

Agreement  of  Pronoun  with  Antecedent. 

Case  of  Pronouns. 

Necessary  Tense  Inflections,  Principal  Parts. 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs — form  and  use. 

Determinative  and  Descriptive  modifiers,  especially  phrases  and 
clauses. 

The  Apostrophe  as  the  Sign  of  the  Possessive. 

- o - - 

WHAT  IS  THE  LEAST  AMOUNT  OF  WRITTEN  WORK  THAT 
SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  IN  EACH  SEMESTER 

OF  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

By  MISS  RENNIE  PEELE,  Wilson  High  School 

In  order  adequately  to  answer  the  question  proposed  in  the 
title  assigned  to  me  by  the  program  committee,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  present  not  only  the  amount  of  "written  work  to  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  also  the  kinds  of  composition  work  to  be  assigned  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  theme  assignments  for  each  semestei 

of  the  course.  , ,  rl 

Before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  however,  I  should  like 

to  point  out  two  principles  which  have  guided  the  commit  ,ee  m 
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the  general  plan  of  the  course  as  a  whole.  We  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  ability  to  think  is  as  important  an  objective  of  a  com¬ 
position  course  as  ability  to  write  or  ability  to  speak.  The  whole 
course,  therefore,  has  been  planned  with  this  threefold  end  in 
view.  In  the  second  place,  we  did  not  forget  that  last  year’s 
committee  on  English  teaching  in  North  Carolina  reported  a  fav¬ 
orable  vote  for  a  uniform  course  of  study  only  on  condition  that 
the  course  should  be  elastic  enough  to  allow  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  teachers  of  the  state.  In  order  to  meet  this 
proviso  without  letting  the  report  suffer  from  lack  of  definiteness 
we  have  outlined  the  work  for  the  last  two  years  by  units  rather 
than  by  semesters.  Three  long  units  (the  formal  essay,  the 
short  story,  and  journalism)  and  three  short  units  (the  informal 
essay,  versification,  and  letter  writing)  have  been  selected.  Any 
one  of  the  longer  units  or  any  two  short  ones  may  be  covered  in 
one  semester.  This  means,  of  course,  that  one  of  the  short  units 
must  either  be  left  out  or  put  in  the  second  semester  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Thus  the  work  of  the  last  five  semesters  has  been 
made  elastic  enough  for  each  teacher  to  select  the  project  which 
seems  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  For  the  first  three 
semesters  it  is  believed  that  practical  uniformity  will  be  an 
advantage. 

As  to  the  amount  of  written  composition,  we  believe  that 
one  formal  written  composition  a  fortnight  should  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  for  each  pupil,  this  theme  to  be  assigned  as 
regularly  during  the  weeks  assigned  to  literature  as  during 
those  assigned  to  composition.  That  is,  every  child  in  high  school 
should  write  nine  formal  compositions  per  semester,  or  eighteen 
per  school  year.  Each  one  of  the  eighteen  compositions  should 
be  criticized  by  the  teacher  and  returned  to  the  student  for  cor¬ 
rection  and  revision.  The  teacher  should  go  over  the  revised 
composition  as  carefully  as  over  the  original  and  hand  it 
back  to  the  student  approved  or  disapproved.  I  have  used  the 
term  composition  advisedly.  The  minimum  requirement  of  one 
formal  composition  per  fortnight  does  not  include  dictation  ex¬ 
ercises,  mechanics  drills  or  standard  tests.  Dictation  exercises, 
in  the  eighth  grade  at  least,  should  be  given  once  a  week,  me¬ 
chanics  drills,  including  spelling  tests,  once  a  month,  and  stand¬ 
ard  tests  twice  a  year. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  kinds  of  written  work. 
Ihe  report  includes  the  following:  narrative,  descriptive  and  ex¬ 
pository  compositions  of  varying  length;  formal  essays;  informal 
essays;  short  stories;  poems;  news-stories;  editorials;  letters, 
both  business  and  social;  telegrams  and  night  letters;  para¬ 
phrases  and  precis  exercises;  dictation  exercises,  mechanics 
drills,  and  standard  tests.  Only  a  few  of  these  need  special  com- 
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ment.  “The  Gleam”  and  the  results  of  various  essay  and  short 
story  contests,  notably  those  conducted  by  “The  Atlantic  Month¬ 
ly,”  justify  the  inclusion  of  such  creative  forms  as  the  short 
story,  the  informal  essay,  and  the  poem;  the  exhibit  presented 
by  Miss  Stratton  at  our  1922  meeting  gave  evidence  of  the  stim¬ 
ulative  effect  of  the  newspaper  project.  The  research  work  now 
required  of  high  school  students  for  term  papers  in  history, 
science  and  civics  makes  it  necessary  to  include  the  formal  es¬ 
say,  with  exercises  in  the  making  of  bibliographies,  note  taking, 
and  the  proper  crediting  of  sources.  Letter-writing  stimulates 
clear  thinking  and  promotes  social  and  business  efficiency  be¬ 
sides  stimulating  the  creative  faculties  of  students.  Telegrams 
and  night  letters  besides  being  good  exercises  in  concentration 
come  under  the  head  of  “bread  and  butter  English”  as  do  some 
of  the  other  forms  already  mentioned. 

It  is  of  paraphrases,  precis  exercises,  and  standard  tests 
that  I  wish  especially  to  speak.  Precis  writing  is  a  type  of  ex¬ 
ercise  much  used  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  England.  It  is 
similar  to  abstract  making,  but  demands  severer  compression 
and  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  author’s  meaning  into  the 
pupil’s  own  language.  The  essential  points  must  stand  out  in 
exactly  the  same  order  as  in  the  original.  Figures  of  speech  and 
quotations  are  omitted.  Indirect  narration  in  the  past  tense  is 
adhered  to.  The  finished  precis  should  read  smoothly  and  clearly, 
and  should  be  one  third  the  length  of  the  original.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  paraphrase  and  the  precis  as  exercises 
in  composition  throughout  the  report  for  two  reasons.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  (1)  that  emphasis  on  these  two  forms  will  do  much  to  de¬ 
velop  clearness  and  accuracy  of  thinking,  and  (2)  that  regular 
practice  from  the  eighth  grade  up  in  translating  the  thought  of 
another  into  the  student’s  own  language  will  do  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  intellectual  honesty. 

Standard  tests  are  recommended  for  the  following  reasons . 
they  reveal  prevailing  errors,  they  afford  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  other  schools,  they  provide  for  healthy  competition  be¬ 
tween  sections,  they  back  up  the  authority  of  the  teacher  on  the 
importance  of  correct  form.  The  most  useful  English  tests  from 
the  standpoint  of  composition  are  those  for  testing  grammatical 
correctness,  sentence  recognition,  composition  ability,  and  vo¬ 
cabulary.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  tests  because,  if  I  may  judge  others  by  myself,  no  phase  o 
composition  work  has  been  so  sadly  neglected  as  that  of  helping 
students  to  acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary  for  their  needs.  Sure- 
ly  no  phase  of  the  work  is  more  important,  since  the  student  s 
actual  thinking  capacity  is  limited  by  his  word  supply.  The  vo¬ 
cabulary  test  is  designed  to  determine  the  existing  status  of  the 
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student’s  knowledge  of  words  and  thus  stimulate  him  to  “watch 
himself  grow,”  as  Professor  Palmer  says,  by  adding  new  words 
to  his  vocabulary  week  by  week.  Then  it  tests  the  amount  of 
vocabulary  increase  within  a  given  period  of  effort. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  division  of  my  part  of  the  report: 
when  or  where  shall  the  various  forms  of  composition  be  taken 
up?  The  committee  believes  that  the  formal  composition  work 
of  the  first  year  should  consist  mainly  of  short  narrative  and  ex¬ 
pository  themes  probably  not  exceeding  a  page  and  a  half  in 
length.  For  the  second  year  the  formal  composition  work  should 
include  short  narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository  themes,  gen¬ 
erally  not  exceeding  three  pages  in  length.  In  both  years  some 
of  these  themes  should  be  in  the  form  of  letters.  Business  let¬ 
ters  are  expository  or  argumentative.  Friendly  letters  may  in¬ 
clude  all  or  any  of  the  forms  of  discourse.  The  distribution  of 
themes  in  the  last  two  years  will  depend  upon  the  units  chosen. 
Formal  essays  and  short  stories  should  range  between  1,500  and 
2,000  words;  informal  essays  from  500  to  800,  and  news  stories 
and  editorials  from  800  to  500. 

Paraphrasing  and  precis  writing  should  be  given  regular 
practice  throughout  the  four  years.  These,  by  the  way,  should 
be  counted  as  regular  compositions  included  in  the  eighteen  for¬ 
mal  themes.  Dictation  exercises  should  be  given  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  year  in  each  grade.  In  the  eighth  grade, 
at  least,  it  is  well  to  have  two  short  dictation  exercises  follow  up 
each  written  theme  assignment:  the  first  to  see  whether  the 
pupils  really  understand  the  corrections  they  have  made  in  their 
themes;  the  second  to  rub  in  those  they  do  not  understand. 

The  months  recommended  by  the  committee  for  the  giving 
of  standard  tests  are  November  and  March.  The  giving  of  the 
first  set  of  tests  in  November  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  listing  and  classification  of  errors  made  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  first  test  reveals  to  pupils  and  teachers  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  each  section  in  prevailing  errors,  in  composition  ability, 
and  in  word  supply.  The  interval  from  November  to  March  gives 
the  dictation  exercises,  and  other  practice  work,  a  chance  to  take 
effect,  and  yet  is  not  so  long  that  individuals  and  sections  may 
forget  to  look  forward  to  improving  the  first  record.  Then 
enough  time  is  left  after  the  second  test  for  weak  students  and 
sections  to  pull  themselves  up  to  the  standard  for  their  grade 
before  the  final  examination. 

The  following  outline  gives  the  actual  distribution  of  themes 
by  semesters  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Eighth  Grade 

A.  First  semester — Nine  themes. 

1.  Short  narratives — Two  themes. 
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2.  Short  expositions — Two  themes. 

3.  Letters. 

a.  Friendship — embodying  expository  form — one  letter. 

b.  Informal  note — series  of  three  considered  as  one 
theme. 

(1)  Condolence 

(2)  Acceptance 

(3)  Rejection 

4.  Exercises  in 

a.  Precis  writing — one  theme — last  given  in  first  se¬ 
mester. 

b.  Paraphrasing — one  theme  following  short  narratives. 

c.  Dictation — minimum  of  one  dictation  lesson  per  week. 

B.  Second  semester — Nine  themes. 

1.  Short  descriptions  of  objects,  persons,  or  scenes — to  de¬ 
velop  ability  to  think  and  observe — Three  themes. 

2.  Business  letters — two  letters 

a.  Making  an  order  of  goods 

b.  Letter  of  Complaint 

3.  Telegrams — series  of  three  considered  as  one  theme 

4.  Night  letters — two  taking  the  place  of  one  theme- 

5.  Exercises  in 

a.  Precis  writing — one  theme 

b.  Paraphrasing — one  theme 

c.  Dictation 

d.  Word  Study — aim  to  add  two  new  words  to  vocabu¬ 
lary  each  week. 

Ninth  Grade 

A.  First  semester 

1.  Two  narrative  themes — 150-300  words 

2.  Two  expository  themes— 150-300  words 

3.  Two  descriptive  themes — 75-150  words 

4.  One  paraphrase 

5.  One  precis 

B.  Second  semester 

1.  Five  business  letters 

a.  Order 

b.  Acknowledgement 

c.  Complaint 

d.  Salesmanship 

e.  Application 

2.  Two  social  letters 

3.  One  paraphrase 

4.  One  precis 
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C.  Both  Semesters — frequent  dictation  exercises,  mechanics 
tests  and  vocabulary  drills. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Grades 

Suggested  distribution  of  themes  and  exercises  each  semester: 

a.  One  long  theme  (1500-2000  words)  and  one  theme  of 
medium  length  (700-1000  words)  or  four  themes  of  300- 
500  words. 

b.  Four  analyses  of  selections  of  literature  represented  by 
type  of  unit  selected. 

c.  One  paraphrase  selected. 

d.  One  precis  selected. 

e.  Dictation  exercises  and  mechanics  and  vocabulary  drills 
as  needed. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  sum  up  the  points  on  which  the 
committee  would  like  to  have  the  definite  stand  of  the  council : 

A.  Plan  of  the  course 

1.  Shall  we  emphasize  the  relation  of  language  to  think¬ 
ing  by  making  ability  to  think  one  of  the  main  object¬ 
ives  of  the  course? 

2.  Shall  we  outline  the  last  three  semesters  of  the  course 
by  units  rather  than  by  years? 

B.  Amount  of  composition  work 

1.  Are  eighteen  themes  per  year  too  few?  too  many? 

2.  Are  once-a-week  dictation  exercises  for  the  eighth 
grade  too  many? 

C.  Kinds  of  composition  work 

1.  Have  we  left  out  any  important  kind? 

2.  Have  we  emphasized  any  one  kind  too  much? 

3.  Shall  we  definitely  recommend  the  precis  as  a  pre¬ 
scribed  form?  the  paraphrase? 

4.  Shall  we  recommend  the  use  of  standard  tests? 

D.  Time  and  place  for  various  kinds 

1.  Are  we  right  in  limiting  the  length  of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  year  themes? 

2.  Is  our  plan  for  the  distribution  of  themes  too  definite  ? 
too  general? 


Teachers — Earn  $300  a  month  during  vacation  interesting 
members  Parent-Teacher  associations  and  others.  Railroad  fare 
paid.  Write  immediately  to  J.  T.  Norsworthy,  Manager,  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C. 
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WHAT  THE  COLLEGES  MAY  PROPERLY  EXPECT 
FROM  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A.  H.  Gilbert,  Trinity  College 

The  purpose  of  the  following  report  is  to  indicate  the  feeling 
of  college  teachers  in  the  state  about  the  condition  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  enters  college.  Obviously  the  colleges  have  no  desire 
to  dictate  the  high  school  course,  but  recognize  that  cooperation 
and  understanding  of  mutual  needs  by  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  essential  to  the  proper  education  of  young  North  Carolinians. 

Nor  does  the  committee  have  any  intention  of  censuring  the 
secondary  schools.  It  wishes  rather  to  assure  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  that  the  college  is  aware  of  their  difficulties  and 
sympathetic  with  them.  The  college  feels  also  that  it  is  in  need 
of  sympathy  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  cannot  carry  out  its 
work  without  their  assistance. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  difficulties,  with  which  secondary 
schools  now  struggle  are  to  be  charged  to  the  college.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  excessive  attention  to  social  activities  and  inter- 
scholastic  athletics  now  usual  in  high  schools  is  in  part  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  similar  excesses  in  college  life. 

Above  all,  the  college  recognizes  that  the  secondary-school 
teacher  comes  from  the  college,  and  hence  that  the  college  is  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  his  virtues  and  defects. 

High  School  Work  Too  Easy 

a 

Students  who  enter  college  tend  to  come  from  among  the 
high  school  pupils  whose  work  was  above  the  average  for  their 
schools.  Yet  the  college  teacher  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  standards  which  allowed  many  of  those  who  appear  in  his 
freshman  classes  to  graduate  from  high  school  are  very  low. 

This  means  first,  that  high  school  teachers  allow  pupils  to 
pass  and  graduate  far  too  easily.  This  is  a  matter  often  beyond 
the  teacher’s  control.  Classes  are  far  too  large  and  their  num¬ 
ber  is  too  great  for  effective  work.  Teachers  are  under  pressure 
to  secure  results,  which  are  most  easily  expressed  by  a  large 
number  of  promotions.  In  our  present  rapid  enlargement  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  great  numbers  of  students  enter  who  aie  so  fai 
inferior  in  their  use  of  English — the  result  of  illiteracy  in  theii 
homes— that  even  though  they  make  considerable  progress,  their 
attainment  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  graduation. 

Second,  the  low  attainments  of  graduates  from  high  schools  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  insufficient  attainment  by  their  teachei  s. 
Students  in  some  schools  pass  their  courses  in  English  because 
their  teachers  do  not  know  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  pass. 

This  results  partly  from  the  assignment  to  classes  m  Lng- 
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lish  of  teachers  whose  main  interest  is  in  coaching  the  athletic 
.  teams  of  the  school,  or  at  best  in  the  teaching  of  some  other 
subject.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  colleges  that  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  or  science  should  not  understand  the 
rules  for  the  writing  of  simple  English;  such  a  person  has  no 
right  to  teach  at  all. 

But  unfortunately  there  are  some  teachers  employed  to 
teach  English  whose  competence  is  open  to  doubt.  Some  of  them 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  graduate  from  college,  or  should 
not  have  been  recommended  as  teachers  of  English.  Indeed,  I 
believe  they  sometimes  are  not  recommended  by  departments  of 
English,  either  as  to  general  competence  or  adequate  training. 
Some  of  these  teachers  are  unable  to  spell,  punctuate,  or  write 
sentences.  If  only  for  the  protection  of  competent  members  of 
the  profession,  something  should  be  done  about  this. 

The  college  would  like  to  see,  then,  higher  standards  of  at¬ 
tainment  demanded  of  graduates  from  high  schools;  not  more 
work,  but  better  work.  If  one-half  of  every  freshman  class  were 
debarred  from  entrance  to  college,  the  remaining  students  would 
be  reasonably  competent  to  go  on  with  the  work.  It  evidently 
may  properly  be  retorted  on  the  colleges  that  they  should  have 
the  courage  to  accept  only  such  students  as  can  profitably  pursue 
work  of  college  grade.  The  matter  is  one  for  co-operation  by 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  state  department. 

If  all  our  schools,  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  graduate 
schools,  had  knowledge  to  to  see,  and  courage  to  refuse  promotion 
to  the  incompetent,  who  have  not  done  thorough  work,  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  well  nigh  settled. 

Some  more  specific  details  may  be  added  on  the  high  school 
graduate. 


Grammar 

Some  students  enter  college  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
grammar,  but  they  are  not  in  the  majority.  About  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  entering  college  are  not  sure  of  a  compound  or  complex 
sentence.  A  large  number  cannot  tell  the  parts  of  speech  in  such 
a  sentence  as,  “He  is  good.”  The  simplest  grammatical  terms, 
such  as  number,  tense,  and  gender,  cannot  be  used  with  confi¬ 
dence.  This,  one  must  remember,  though  most  students  have 
given  some  time  to  Latin,  or  modern  languages. 

Punctuation 

Many  high  school  graduates  are  not  sure  about  the  use  of 
the  comma.  For  example,  large  numbers  insist  that  they  have 
been  taught  that  the  word  “and”  is  an  invariable  substitute  for  it. 
Their  weakness  in  punctuation  is  doubtless  to  be  associated  with 
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weakness  in  grammar  and  consequent  inability  to  select  the 
components  of  a  sentence. 


Dictionary 

The  dictionary  is  a  new  book  to  many  students  in  their  first 
year  at  college.  It  certainly  is  not  a  book  for  classes  in  English 
alone,  yet  encouragement  to  its  use  is  left  in  the  hands  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  English. 


Silent  Reading 

Related  to  this  ignorance  of  the  dictionary  is  another  defect 
often  deplored  by  college  teachers,  namely  the  inability  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  something  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  get  the 
meaning.  Words  are  unknown,  or  worse  still,  vaguely  known  or 
mistaken  in  meaning.  Hence  accurate  thinking  is  impossible, 
because  the  words  that  stand  as  the  signs  of  ideas  are  unknown, 
and  the  ideas  necessarily  chaotic. 

Reading  Aloud 

Few  high  school  graduates  can  read  prose  aloud  without 
causing  pain  to  themselves  and  the  listeners,  because  they  do  not 
understand  and  cannot  pronounce  their  words.  In  the  reading 
of  verse  this  inability  is  even  more  apparent.  In  high  school 
much  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  poetry.  Yet  how  can  poetry 
make  its  way  to  students  unable  to  get  the  semblance  of  rhythm 
from  it?  Their  metrical  studies  seem  often  to  have  resulted  in 
nothing  more  than  attempts  at  what  is  called  scanning — an  ab¬ 
horrent,  exaggerated,  regular  pounding  of  supposed  accents  de¬ 
structive  of  all  effect  of  verse. 

Speech 

In  this  day  of  Oral  English,  few  students  can  speak  well  in 
classes  or  out  of  them. 


Rapid  Reading 

Many  students  cannot  read  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  get 
much  profit  from  a  book  or  long  essay  in  a  reasonably  shoit 
time.  In  this  time  when  schools  tend  to  emphasize  speed  lathei 
than  solidity,  one  hesitates  to  suggest  this.  If,  howevei,  it  is 
done  with  proper  regard  for  the  thought  the  ability  to  read  \v ith 
some  rapidity  may  with  profit  be  developed.  This  obviously  is 
the  concern  of  teachers  of  history  and  other  subjects  as  much  as 
of  teachers  of  English. 
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Literature 

Students  in  many  respects  satisfactory  are  likely  to  lack  the 
power  of  discrimination  between  good  and  less  good  literature. 
They  do  not,  for  example,  know7  why  Shakespeare  is  a  greater 
man  than  Hawthorne,  or  Burke  than  Macaulay;  indeed,  they 
sometimes  do  not  realize  that  all  authors  studied  in  school  are 
not  on  a  level. 

The  appreciation  of  literature  can  be  stimulated,  but  not 
given  to  those  lacking  in  capacity  for  it.  A  more  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  would  doubtless  aid  the  appreciation  of  most  students. 
Greater  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teachers 
wrould  aid.  Literary  taste  is,  however,  so  much  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tive  ability  and  early  surroundings  that  it  cannot  be  generally 
demanded  of  freshmen. 

In  this  report  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  ask  from 
the  secondary  schools  only  such  things  as  seem  reasonable, 
though  some  of  them  cannot  be  generally  attained  for  many 
years.  The  committee  would  also  like  to  repeat  that  it  is  not 
presenting  these  matters  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding.  It  realizes 
that  colleges  are  not  without  fault  in  these  matters,  but  that 
many  of  the  defects  mentioned  are  disgracefully  prominent  in 
the  graduates  of  colleges  as  w-ell  as  in  those  of  high  shools. 

A  brief  statement  of  positive  requirements,  desirable  for  en¬ 
trance  to  college,  follows: 

The  essentials  in  English  grammar 

This  would  include  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  parsing  and 
syntax  of  ordinary  modern  prose,  but  not  with  unusual  or  diffi¬ 
cult  constructions. 

Composition 

The  ability  to  write  plainly  and  simply  on  any  subject  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  student,  including  the  works  of  literature  studied. 
This  should  include  some  ability  to  develop  a  topic  with  independ¬ 
ence,  especially  by  means  of  examples.  Knowledge  of  formal 
terms,  such  as  coherence,  and  exposition,  is  unnecessary. 
Dictionary 

The  student  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  use  of 
a  dictionary  at  least  as  good  as  Webster's  “Secondary  School  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  The  study  of  the  dictionary  should  include  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  derivation  of  words. 

Reading  aloud 

Students  should  be  able  to  read  aloud  ordinary  prose,  and 
such  verse  as  they  study  in  school.  Elocutionary  effects  should 
be  avoided,  but  there  should  be  ability  to  read  w7ith  proper  regard 
to  the  sense  of  prose  and  the  sense  and  meter  of  verse. 

Silent  reading 

A  student  should  be  able  to  read  silently,  with  some  rapid- 
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ity  and  reasonable  understanding,  unfamiliar  works  of  the  grade 
of  the  essays  required  for  entrance  to  college. 

Literature 

The  committee  is  not  disposed  to  accept  as  ideal  the  lists  of 
books  selected  for  entrance  to  college  by  various  boards.  The 
present  is,  however,  hardly  the  time  to  open  discussion  of  that 
matter.  Students  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  books 
required  for  entrance,  and  should  remember  books  read  earlier 
in  the  high-school  course.  The  reading  represented  by  the  four 
volumes  of  the  “Literature  and  Life  Series”  might  be  taken  as  a 
norm.  Obviously  students  should  have  been  encouraged  to  read 
many  books  not  in  courses  of  study.  The  profit  gained  rather 
than  the  amount  covered  is,  however,  the  important  matter. 
Four  years  of  preparation 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  students  should  not  be 
admitted  to  college  withour  four  years  of  high-school  work  in 
English,  backed  by  an  eight-years  course  in  the  elementary 
schools,  or  some  arrangement  making  twelve  years  in  all. 


Supplementary  Observations 

(Based  on  letters  from  individuals  on  the  committee) 

The  feeling  of  the  committee  that  high  school  work  is  of¬ 
ten  not  difficult  enough  is  confirmed  by  figures  obtained  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  of  71  students  who 
failed  in  freshman  English,  only  seven  have  poor  grades  in  high 
school,  the  other  sixtv-four  having  grades  from  80  to  95. 

The  ordinary  type  of  textbook  of  composition  used  in  the 
schools  is  of  little  use,  and  perhaps  should  be  abandoned. 

Too  many  hours  are  spent  in  college  in  classes  in  education, 
such  as  are  required  by  the  state.  Some  of  this  might  be 
given  up,  and  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  matter  moie  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  teacher  of  English. 

1  No  class  should  consist  of  more  than  twenty  pupils,  and 

no  teacher  should  have  more  than  four  classes. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  neat  preparation  or 
manuscripts  by  pupils,  and  mechanical  correctness  moie  a 

tended  to.  .  ,  ,, 

HioTt  school  teachers  should  correct  manuscripts  more  ttioi- 

ou°'hly  and  expect  more  correction  by  the  students  themselves. 

More  study  of  grammar  is  suggested,  perhaps  one  veai 

esneciallv  devoted  to  it.  , 

Attention  is  called  to  a  scheme  of  requirements  in 
tion  worked  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Council  (with  Professoi 
Hibbard  as  chairman)  some  years  ago  This  dealt  with  ea 
year  of  grammar  school  and  high  school.  A  eop\  of  fh'h  P* 
phlet  mav  be  secured  from  the  Extension  Division  ot  the  U 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ORAL  COMPOSITION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  A  SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  FOUR  YEARS 

Mildred  D.  Satterfield,  Roxboro  High  School 

It  has  been  said  that  freedom  of  expression  is  ultimately 
the  gauge  of  a  man’s  education.  Logically  oral  composition  pre¬ 
cedes  written  and  is  by  far  the  most  useful  for  training  in  the 
proper  use  of  language.  The  value  of  oral  composition  has  only 
recently  been  recognized,  but  the  last  ten  years  its  use  has  been 
rapidly  growing  in  the  high  schools.  Every  English  teacher 
knows  that  an  oral  composition  lesson  requires  more  teaching- 
ability  than  the  old  type  of  written  composition  to  be  handed 
in  today  marked  with  red  ink  tonight  or  several  nights  later 
and  returned  with  instructions  to  be  rewritten  or  some  other 
disposition  to  be  made  of  it.  By  this  time  probably  the  child 
has  forgot  that  he  is  even  due  a  theme  back  and  has  lost  all  in¬ 
terest  in  it.  This  method  is  rapidly  giving  away  to  the  more 
effective  method  of  acquiring  composition  skill  by  oral  expres¬ 
sion  and  oral  criticism.  By  this  oral  method  we  are  training 
in  self  criticism  and  Ward  says,  “A  pupil  is  scarcely  learning 
anything  unless  he  is  learning  to  find  his  own  errors.”  Chubbs 
even  says,  “The  basis  of  literary  training  is  oral.  The  ear  is 
the  arbiter  of  speech ;  the  mouth  not  the  pen  is  the  greatest 
instrument,  not  ‘Does  it  look  right?’  but  ‘Does  it  sound  right?’ 
is  the  first  and  fundamental  test  of  languagej” 

It  has  never  been  decided  definitely  as  to  how  much  time 
should  be  given  to  oral  composition  in  high  school  but  taking 
suggestions  from  such  men  as  Chubb,  Rapeer,  Inglis  and  Par¬ 
ker,  coupled  with  my  own  experience,  I  should  suggest  two- 
thirds  oral  composition  the  first  year  in  high  school;  one-half 
the  second  and  third  years,  and  one-third  the  senior  year.  Most 
people  employ  oral  expression  for  conveying  ideas  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  they  do  written  expression.  Who  does  not  need, 
however  humble  his  condition,  to  express  himself  with  facility 
and  correctness,  if  not  with  elegance?  Oral  composition  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  good  citizen  able  to  deal  with  other  men. 
“Written  composition  must  not  be  neglected  though  it  is  of  less 
importance  than  oral,”  said  W.  H.  Payne  in  his  Lectures  on 
Pedagogy  in  1887.  Charles  Lamb  was  justified  in  saying  that 
so  closely  are  related  speech  and  character  that  he  could  judge 
a  man’s  culture  and  intellectual  force  by  means  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes  conversation  with  him  under  a  friendly  doorway  during  a 
passing  shower.  Think  for  a  minute  what  per  cent  of  your  ex¬ 
pression  is  written.  What  per  cent  is  spoken?  Why  not  train 
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in  the  field  that  we  shall  use?  I  am  not  discounting  written  com¬ 
position.  It  is  necessary  and  should  follow  oral.  But  be  care¬ 
ful,  as  a  child's  habits  .of  oral  expression  so  will  his  habits  of 
written  expression  be  liable  to  become.  And,  too,  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  a  clumsy  sentence,  bad  grammar  or  a  wrong  word  is 
just  as  serious  in  oral  composition  as  in  written. 

Make  a  child  see  that  composition  is  worth  while  and  that 
to  attain  a  fair  standing  in  his  class  he  must  have  something 
to  say  and  then  give  him  somebody  or  an  audience  to  say  it  to. 
Show  him  that  he  should  try  to  please  his  audience.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  to  try  to  impress  upon  the  child  that  thought  and  language 
are  twin  sisters  and  that  the  characteristics  of  these  sisters 
should  be  sincerity,  originality,  and  individuality. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  this  suggestive 
outline  has  some  elements  that  all  teachers  use,  no  doubt;  but 
I  have  arranged  this  outline  as  I  have  found  it  to  work  best  in 
my  teaching.  It  has  been  very  nearly  agreed  that  narration, 
description,  exposition,  and  argumentaton  cover  the  field  of 
composition.  It  is  necessary  probably  in  every  high  school 
grade  to  use  all  of  those  four  methods  to  some  extent  for  there 
is  little  pure  narration,  pure  description  or  pure  exposition,  but 
all  four,  I  do  not  think,  should  be  equally  stressed  in  each  grade. 

Eighth  Grade 

Narration  is  the  telling  of  a  story 

Anecdotes:  Jokes  retold  from  magazines  or  newspapers  (1) 

Original  (2) 

Fable:  Moral  should  be  always  brought  out. 

Reporting  Happenings:  Who,  When,  Where,  What. 

How  You  Won  the  Game. 

How  My  Town  Had  a  Clean-up  Week. 

News  Story: 

Friday  Program. 

Lyceum. 

Chautauqua. 

Proverbs : 

“He  that  begins  many  things  finishes  but  few.” 

(Tell  incidents  to  bring  out  point). 

Diaries:  For  a  day  or  two. 

Autobiography:  Own  life  very  interesting. 

Biography :  Superintendent. 

Symposium:  Treasure  Island. 

Short  Story:  Suggest  plot— then  original. 
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Ninth  Grade 

Description  or  describing  is  picturing  with  words.  Speaker 
must  realize  picture  in  his  imagination.  Make  hearer  feel  and 
see  what  you  feel  and  see. 

Accurate  impression:  School  House.  Have  definite 

Vivid  impression:  Your  Home.  point  of  view. 

People:  Sympathy  and  feeling  enter. 

Scenes:  Your  Street  in  Winter — in  Summer. 

.  School  Yard  at  Recess  Time. 

Scenes:  Picturing  pity,  terror,  mirth. 

(Make  people  feel  as  we  have  felt). 

Description  from  Suggestion:  Portia  in  “Merchant  of  Venice.” 
Retell  some  Good  Description:  From  Literature. 

Describe  Feeling:  Left  by  a  train. 

Pictures:  Good  Pictures.  (Draw  objects  or  have  miniature 
models.) 


Tenth  Grade 

Exposition  comes  from  “ex-pono”  meaning  to  set  forth.  Ex¬ 
position  is  explanation.  Description  photographs  and  exposi¬ 
tion  is  the  explanation  of  the  photograph.  We  reach  exposition 
through  description.  I  may  add  that  a  great  need  of  the  teacher 
is  ability  to  make  use  of  this  division. 

Exposition  is  best  taught  through  example,  illustration, 
comparison  or  contrast — as  Self-trained — College-trained. 
Definitions:  Procrastination,  Athletics,  Co-education. 

Notes:  From  Public  Lectures. 

Book  Reviews:  As  we  find  in  our  magazines  today. 

Editorial  Paragraphs:  Need  of  a  New  High  School  Building. 
Character  Sketches:  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

Letter  Writing:  Letters  explaining  something  clearly. 

Last  Half  of  Year 

Exposition  naturally  paves  the  way  for  argument,  although 
argument  almost  necessarily  includes  other  forms  of  discourse. 
We  are  continually  wanting  to  prove  that  a  course  of  action  is 
right  or  wrong;  that  a  statement  is  false  or  true.  It  makes  a 
demand  on  one’s  judgment  and  on  one’s  ability  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong. 

The  debate  is  the  form  of  argument  most  used  in  schools. 
Of  course,  rules,  forms,  materials,  etc.,  have  to  be  discussed' 
and  thoroughly  mastered  before  entering  into  a  debate.  After 
this  is  done  I  make  the  first  assignment. 
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Question  Stated:  Each  child  allowed  to  give  and  support  one 
argument. 

Class  Divided:  Chairman  for  both  Negative  and  Affirmative. 

Each  child  submits  point  on  his  side  to  chairman. 
Class  Divided  Into  Sixes:  Best  two  selected  each  day.  Final 
six  debate  before  public. 

Eleventh  Grade 


Oral  Selection  in  Each  Division 
Longer  and  more  Complex  Story: 
Report  on  Selected  Lectures: 
Each  pupil  is  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  follow  out  his  interest  and 
give  oral  reports  from  time  to 
time : 


First  month 
Follows 

Charge  to  Jury, 

Teacher,  Doctor,  Pharma¬ 
cy,  Music,  Lawyer,  Mer¬ 
chant,  Civil  Engineer,  Den¬ 
tist,  Stenographer,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science,  Athletics,  Pub¬ 
lic  Speaking. 


In  all  this  remember  that  composition  exercises  are  not  to 
train  the  teacher  in  language  expression  but  to  train  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  should  take  part  in  the  discussion  in  so  far  as  she 
is  needed  to  suggest,  to  direct,  to  inspire,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
to  instruct. 


- o - 

MAKING  FRIENDS 

Mrs.  Nelle  Crawford,  Asheville  High  School 

According  to  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  literature  can  do  six 
things  for  us: 

1.  It  can  give  us  an  outlet. 

2.  It  can  keep  before  us  the  vision  of  an  ideal. 

3.  It  can  give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

4.  It  can  restore  the  past. 

5.  It  can  show  us  the  glory  of  the  commonplace, 

6-  It  can  give  us  the  mastery  of  our  own  language. 

If  he  is  right — and  don’t  you  think  he  is? — we  as  teachers 
of  literature  should  choose  the  best  of  poetry  and  press  within 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  high  school  pupil. 

Before  deciding  what  to  read,  we  must  consider  the  pupi 
of  the  first  year.  What  is  he?  The  average  eighth  grader  is 
between  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  usually  a  lover  of  outdoor  Me. 
He  hates  reading,  unless  it  is  of  a  very  exciting  nature.  He  pre- 
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fers  to  get  his  stories  from  the  movies,  not  by  digging  them  from 
some  old  book.  It  is  the  exceptional  child  who  gets  real  pleasure 
from  reading.  Hence  what  shall  we  give  this  average  pupil? 
His  interests  are  numerous  and  varied.  Give  him  a  collection  of 
complete,  not  abridged,  stories,  poems,  essays,  speeches,  and 
plays  from  the  best  dead  and  living  authors.  The  high  school 
period,  and  especially  the  first  year,  should  be  a  time  of  tasting, 
hence  we  recommend  many  short,  complete  selections  on  widely 
different  subjects. 

The  second  year  pupil  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  more  concentration  of  interest.  Then,  too,  he  is  more 
materialistic,  wanting  to  know  ‘‘What’s  the  good  of  all  this  any¬ 
way?”  Shall  we  make  him  acquainted  with  Franklin,  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  inventor,  the  statesman,  the  writer,  the  first  typical 
American?  Is  there  no  link  between  the  Franklin  of  the 
Eighteenth  century  and  the  boy  and  girl  of  today?  The  period 
between  thirteen  and  fifteen  is  one  of  hero-worship,  and  who  so 
worthy  of  such  worship  as  Franklin? 

Shall  we  develop  the  aesthetic  side  of  this  pupil  with  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice”?  Do  not  waste  time  here  with  criticism 
and  endless  comment;  rather  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Antony  and 
Bassanio,  laugh  at  the  foolishness  of  Gratiano,  revel  in  the  wit, 
beauty,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  Portia,  and  sympathize  with 
poor  Shylock.  Deepen  the  pupil’s  appreciation  with  the  drama¬ 
tizing  and  memorizing  of  choice  passages. 

We  would  also  recommend  “The  Idylls  of  the  King”  for  its 
idealism  and  “Silas  Marner”  for  its  realism.  The  Arthurian 
legend  has  much  more  for  the  individual  than  has  “The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,”  “Marmion,”  “The  Princess,”  “Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,” 
“Childe  Harold,”  “The  Deserted  Village,”  or  “The  Ancient  Ma¬ 
riner.”  The  pupil  should  have  a  chance  to  study  a  novel  in  high 
school;  “Silas  Marner”  is  short,  the  character  development  is  of 
the  highest,  it  has  a  happy  ending,  and  it  is  written  by  the  great¬ 
est  novelist.  The  next  best  is  “The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  but  it 
could  be  easily  read  as  parallel.  “Ivanhoe”  also  should  be  parallel, 
as  it  has  many  feature  of  “The  Idylls  of  the  King”  and  of  “The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities”  and  lacks  the  good  points  of  “Silas  Marner.” 
'‘Treasure  Island”  should  be  eighth  grade  parallel. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fiction,  I  wish  to  ask  if  we 
can  allow  pupils  to  leave  high  school  without  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  short  stories,  particularly  those  of 
America.  Can  we  afford  to  slight  our  own  contribution  to  liter¬ 
ature?  Shall  we  let  a  North  Carolina  boy  or  girl  leave  high 
school  without  having  paid  some  tribute  to  O-  Henry,  the  great- 
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est  of  all  short  story  writers  ?  No  collection  of  stories  that  does 
not  contain  something  by  0.  Henry  should  be  adopted  in  this 
state.  Therefore  we  suggest  the  study  of  the  short  story  for  the 
thiid  yeai .  This  may  be  followed  by  collections  of  lyric  and  nar¬ 
rative  poems  including  some  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads.  In  se¬ 
lecting,  let  the  preference  be  for  modern  and  American  writers. 
Although  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  spending  time  in  the  study  of 
the  biographies  of  writers  in  high  school,  we  think  the  pupil 
should  know  something  of  an  author  through  his  work.  Also 
we  believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  appreciate  the  work  is 
to  try  to  produce  something  of  a  similar  nature,  consequently  the 
written  work  of  this  term  should  include  stories  and  poems.  The 
pupil  of  the  third  year  is  ready  for  “Julius  Caesar,”  which  is  not 
only  more  complex  than  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  but  is  a  play 
of  a  different  type.  His  study  of  history  should  also  have  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  appreciating  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  logical  se¬ 
quence  to  lead  to  the  heavy  tragedy  of  the  fourth  year. 

After  the  average  pupil  leaves  school,  most  of  his  written 
work  will  be  in  the  form  of  letters.  All  people  like  to  receive 
letters,  yet  few  enjoy  writing  them.  Why?  Is  it  because  they 
do  not  know  what  to  say  ?  At  any  rate  let  us  add  a  collection  of 
friendly  letters  to  this  third  year  and  try  to  prepare  him  to  write 
pleasant  letters  that  say  something. 

With  many  pupils  the  fourth  year  is  to  be  their  last.  Others 
are  planning  to  go  to  college.  Of  these  latter  pupils  some  have 
moved  about  until  they  lack  some  of  the  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  With  these  pupils  of  more  mature  years  and  some  liter¬ 
ary  foundation,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more  intensive  study 
than  we  have  heretofore.  “Hamlet”  should  be  left  to  the  colleges, 
but  “Macbeth”  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  high  school.  A 
rapid  reading  of  “As  You  Like  It”  and  two  modern  plays  will 
complete  a  well  rounded  course  in  drama  for  high  schools. 

How  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  want  to  say 
something  in  public  in  a  few  years  ?  Are  they  going  to  be  ready 
at  that  time?  Prepare  them  now  by  teaching  “Washington's 
Farewell  Address”  and  “Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration”  as 
speeches  for  an  occasion  before  a  definite  audience  with  a  worth¬ 
while  message  such  as  they  themselves  can  follow.  The  pupil  is 
now  prepared  to  study  with  some  appreciation  Milton's  “Minor 
Poems,”  parts  of  “Pargrave’s  Book  IV”  and  “Carlyle’s  Burns-” 

All  through  the  course  I  have  suggested  a  maximum  amount 
of  poetry;  for  the  average  pupil,  when  left  to  himself,  will  take 
care  of  the  prose,  since  he  finds  poetry  harder  to  understand. 
Then,  too,  the  parallel  can  very  easily  cover  the  prose. 
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I  have  wasted  no  time  explaining  the  importance  of  stand¬ 
ardizing  our  course  in  literature,  for  you  know  how  vital  it  is 
already  or  there  would  not  be  discussion  about  it  at  this  time. 
Therefore  the  course  submitted  is  suggested  as  a  starting  point 
for  discussion. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Suggested  Course 

Collection  of  stories,  poems,  essays, 
speeches,  plays,  etc. 


Substitutes 

Ivanhoe 

Sohrab  and  Rustum 
Sketch  Book 


SECOND  YEAR 


Franklin’s  Autobiography 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Idylls  of  the  King 
Silas  Marner 


Collection  of  Letters 
Tempest 

Lady  of  the  Lake 
Tale  of  Two  Cities 


THIRD  YEAR 

Collection  of  Short  Stories  Silas  Marner 

Collection  of  Lyrics 

Collection  of  Narrative  Poems  Idylls  of  the  King 

Collection  of  Letters 

Julius  Caesar  Collection  of  Essays 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Macbeth  Hamlet 

As  You  Like  It 
Two  Modern  Plays 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address 

Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Macaulay’s  Johnson 

Oration 
Palgrave  IV 
Milton’s  Minor  Poems 

Carlyle’s  Burns  Burke’s  Conciliation 

- q - 

Old  members  of  the  Council  should  not  hesitate  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  Council  to  prospective  members.  It  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  merits  the  support  of  every  English  teacher  in 
the  state.  Anyway  personal  contact  is  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  to  secure  results  in  a  membership  campaign. 
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xt  are  ghid  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  English  teachers  of 
North  Carolina,  in  this  issue  of  THE  ENGLISH  FORUM,  several 
valuable  papers  which  were  read  at  the  meting  held  in  Greens¬ 
boro  last  month.  Here  is  to  be  found  much  food  for  serious 
thought,  especially  for  young  teachers.  We  believe  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  hard-working  teachers  in  the  Old  North  State 
who  will  have  here  some  definite  aims  set  for  them.  This  seems 
to  be  especially  needed  when  we  look  at  the  figures  displayed  and 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  paper  written  by  Dr.  Thrall.  Truly 
we  have  a  tremendous  task  before  us — improving  the  quality  of 
our  English  instruction  among  those  particular  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  not  enter  college.  That  class  should  be  given 
careful  attention  because  its  members  will  not  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  future  college  instruction. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  paper  presents  some  very  concise  ways  where¬ 
by  teachers  may  work  cooperatively  to  secure  an  end  that  we 
would  all  like  to  see. 


- o - 

The  chief  objective  of  the  Council  next  year  is  that  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  membership.  For  it  to  be  a  positive  force  in  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  state,  many  more  teachers  must  join 
and  do  their  part  in  this  great  work. 

- o - 

THE  ENGLISH  FORUM  will  be  continued  through  next 
year.  We  hope  to  make  it  far  better  than  the  first  four  issues, 
and  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to  all  the  teachers.  Help  us  and 
thereby  help  yourself. 


- o - 

Any  one  who  has  not  yet  paid  his  or  her  annual  dues  to  the 
Council  should  do  so  at  once  in  order  that  the  officers  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee  might  be  able  to  plan  more  easily  the  work  for 
the  coming  year. 

- o - 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  should  seriously 
consider  the  statement,  that  many  pupils  were  being  graduated 
from  high  school  who  should  not  be,  made  by  Dr.  Gilbert  in  this 
issue.  On  the  other  hand  certain  pupils  would  be  kept  in  high 
school  an  indefinite  time  were  requirements  for  graduation  not 
somewhat  elastic.  That  type  of  pupil  needs  a  sympathetic  study 
of  his  condition  and  a  suitable  disposition  made  of  his  case- 
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Officers 

President:  A.  H.  Gilbert,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Vice-President:  Marguerite  Herr,  Durham  High  School,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer : 

Reportorial  Secretary:  R.  H.  Thornton,  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  Greensboro. 

Executive  Committee 

Eleanor  Stratton,  Asheville  High  School,  Asheville. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Applewhite,  New  Hanover  Pligh  School,  Wilmington. 

Raymond  W.  Adams,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

And  the  officers  of  the  Council. 

- o - 

BOOK  NOTICES 

The  Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays.  Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  Swain 
Thomas,  Boston.  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1924.  320pp.  A  book  in 
which  the  editor  has  brought  together  a  number  of  plays  that  younger 
readers  can  appreciate.  The  introduction  is  helpful  in  its  viewpoint 
and  hints  for  appreciating  the  drama. 

The  Drama;  Its  Law  and  Its  Technique.  By  Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  Boston. 
(Allyn  and  Bacon.)  A  clear-cut  discussion  of  the  laws  operating  in 
the  drama  is  found  here.  It  is  a  book  that  fills  a  need  in  its  field. 

The  Grammar  of  Present  Day  English.  By  Carl  Holliday,  Chicago.  (Laird 
&  Lee).  159pp.  This  book  “is  a  brief  text  containing  what  the  au¬ 
thor  believes  to  be  all  the  essentials  of  the  grammar  of  present  day 
English.”  The  student  is  referred  to  the  newspaper,  the  magazine, 
and  the  book  he  reads  for  additional  examples  for  exercises,  and  in 
that  way  is  brought  to  link  up  his  technical  grammatical  knowledge 
with  his  actual  present  day  needs. 

Social  Backgrounds  of  English  Literature.  By  Ralph  Phillip  Boas  and 
Barbara  M.  Hahn,  Boston.  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.)  337pp. 
The  authors  aim  to  make  clear  the  life  and  thought  concerned  with 
the  making  of  English  literature.  The  title  is  a  good  index  of  the 
spirit  of  the  text. 

Atlantic  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Charles  Swain  Thomas  and  H.  G.  Paul. 
Boston.  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.)  388pp.  In  this  volume  the 
authors  have  brought  together  a  selection  of  prose  and  poetry  that  will 
interest  pupils  of  the  Junior  high  school  and  upper  grammar  grades. 
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North  Carolina  College  lor  Women 

Summer  Sessions  1924 

June  10th — July  21st  July  22nd- August  30th 

Why  Should  Teachers  of  English  in  High 
Schools  Attend  Our  Summer  Sessions? 

Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia  University,  will  give  a 
series  of  lectures. 

College  and  graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  work  taken. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  different  courses  in  English  and  Dra¬ 
matics  will  be  offered,  including  special  courses  for  high 
school  teachers. 

Faculty:  Dean,  W.  C.  Smith;  Professors,  A.  C.  Hath 
W.  R.  Taylor,  L.  B.  Hurley,  Miss  Mildred  Gould 
and  others. 

Several  courses  in  French  and  French  Literature  will  be 
offered. 

Expenses:  Total  cost  only  $42.00. 

For  catalogue  or  further  information,  write 


JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

At  Bread  Loaf  Inn  in  the  Green  Mountains 
JULY  1— AUGUST  15,  1924 

W.  E.  Davison,  Dean 
INSTRUCTORS 


Wilfred  E.  Davison,  Dean;  Vernon  C.  Harrington,  Allen  Crafton,  Leo¬ 
nora  Branch,  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  Marguerite  Wilkinson,  Charles  Rob¬ 
ert  Gaston,  James  Milton  O’Neill,  Sidney  Cox,  Ruth  H.  Spoor,  Mar¬ 
garet  Ashmun,  and  Frank  W.  Cady. 
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*£  Robert  Frost,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  John  Far- 
*  rar,  Edith  M.  Luttman,  and  Charles  S.  Brooks. 

Early  Application  Advisable  Owing  to  Limited 
Accommodations 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS 
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For  additional  information  and  circulars,  address 

The  Secretary 

SIXTEENTH  SUMMER  SESSION 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 
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—  Edgerton  Tours  — 

Including  Summer  School  University  of  California  * 

•S* 

June  16,  August  14 — 60  Days  * 

The  Best  Tour  for  Teachers  Conducted  to  California  $ 

«5* 

Total  Cost  $350.00  $ 

Sight  Seeing  Tour  25  Days  $250.00  i* 

Y 

SPECIAL  TRAIN  JULY  14th  % 

Y 

f  Alaska-Canadian  Rockies  Tour  $450.00  % 

*5*  JU 

->  Write  for  New  Folders  t 
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The  LITTLE  GRAMMAR 

the  new  grammar  text,  now  being  used 
with  great  success  at  Winston-Salem 

By 

E.  A.  Cross 

TV/TEMBERS  of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 

1VX  Teachers  of  English,  who  attended  the 
meeting  in  Greensboro  the  last  of  March, 
will  recall  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 

The  LITTLE  GRAMMAR  by  teachers  who  are 
using  it  in  Winston-Salem. 

Dean 

of 

Teachers 

College, 

This  book  is  a  functional  grammar;  it  elim¬ 
inates  all  technical  details  and  concentrates  on 
the  fundamentals  which  have  a  function  in 
shaping  speech.  It  articulates  the  grade  study 
of  grammar  with  high  school  composition 
work. 

Greeley, 

Colorado. 

Price  90c 

On  the  North  Carolina  Approved  List  of  High  School  Textbooks 

SOCIAL  BACKGROUNDS 

of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

a  new  text  for  the  “survey” 

course  in  English  Literature 

TN  vivid  style  this  book  pictures  the  life 
-L  and  thought  which  produced  the  literature 
of  England.  The  great  men  of  letters  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  relation  to  the  everyday  life  of 
their  times,  the  life  which  was  the  source  of 
their  writings.  An  excellent  review  text  for 
students  preparing  for  college  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  in  literature. 

By 

R.  P.  Boas 
and 

B.  M.  Hahn 
Central 

High  School, 
Springfield, 

Mass. 

Price  $1.65 

The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

PRESS 

8  ARLINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON 
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The  Books  You  Most  Need 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  GRADES 

•  ■ 

The  Most  Entertainingly  Educative  Books  Published 

1 1  READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY: 

||  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools — 

j:  This  is  a  good  set  of  books.  It  has  my  endorsement. 

|j  W.  M.  Marr,  Supt.,  High  Point,  N.  C.— 

::  Bought  five  sets,  and  a  few  months  later  bought  seven  more,  assuredly 

||  evidence  of  appreciation  of  universal  merits  of  “Compton’s.” 

||  C.  L.  Greene,  Supt.,  Maxton,  N.  C. — 

If  I  could  not  duplicate  these  books,  I  would  not  sell  them  back  to  you 
::  for  three  times  the  price. 

||  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Supt.,  Monroe,  N.  C. — 

::  There  is  only  one  regret,  and  that  is  that  we  are  unable  to  supply  each 

room  in  our  schools  with  a  set  of  “Compton’s.” 

II  Y.  J.  A.  Smith,  Principal,  Lowell,  N.  C. — 

::  In  “Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia”  Mr.  Norsworthy  has  the  finest 

||  set  of  books  I  hav6  ever  seen  for  a  school  library. 

I.  C.  Griffin,  Supt.,  Shelby,  N.  C. — 

It  is  really!  a  problem  to  direct  the  use  of  this  Encyclopedia,  owing  to 
:|  the  fact  that  so  many  want  to  use  it  at  one  time.  (Later  bought  H:hree 

::  more  sets.) 

:|  W.  P.  Grier,  City  Supt.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. — 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  Encyclopedias  on  the  market. 

||  D.  W.  Maddox,  Supt.,  Morganton,  N.  C. — 

:|  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best^  of  its 

kind  on  the  market. 

||  Frances  L.  Jewett,  High  School  Librarian,  Wilmington,  N.  C. — 

::  It  is  proving  all  that  you  claimed  it  to  be. 

||  J.  O.  Bowman,  Supt.,  Clinton,  N.  C. — 

::  An  excellent  aid  in  all  departments  of  school  work. 

H.  G.  Owens,  Head  of  English  Dept.,  High  Point — 

::  It  is  used  constantly  by  students. 

||  L.  R.  Johnston,  Principal  High  School,  High  Point — 

::  It  is  used  more  than  any  other  reference  work  in  our  high  school  library. 

||  Hundreds  of  Carolina  schools  have  bought  this  work,  and  Su¬ 

perintendents,  Principals,  Teachers  and  Students  all  praise  it  as 
||  being  by  far  the  best  reference  work  they  have  seen. 

II  It  is  not  only  THE  BEST  REFERENCE  WORK,  but  it  is  also 

II  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  STUDY.  It  Interests.  It  Fascinates.  It 
II  Educates. 

II  Write  TODAY  for  Special  Prices  and  Terms  to  Schools. 

J.  T.  NORSWORTHY,  Sales  Manager 

II  THE  BOOK  MAN  > 

||  GASTONIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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THE  DIALECTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THEIR  IMPORTANCE 

TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

(By  PROF.  PAUL  GREEN,  University  of  North  Carolina) 

Dialect  as  used  here  may  be  defined  as  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a 
district  or  class,  and  differing  from  the  standard  or  literary  form  in  vo¬ 
cabulary,  pronunciation  or  idiom.  The  dialectical  section  or  regional  di¬ 
visions  of  North  Carolina  (and  this  same  regional  division  would  apply  to 
several  of  the  South  Atlantic  States)  may  be  designated  as  the  mountain, 
piedmont,  eastern,  and  the  seacoast,  each  one  of  these  four  divisions  merg^ 
ing  into  the  other  and  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  possible  of  being  de¬ 
cided  upon.  Still  as  an  example,  one  could  say  safely  that  Tryon  is  in  the 
mountain,  Charlotte  in  the  Piedmont,  Goldsboro  in  the  eastern,  and  Manteo 
in  the  seacoast  sections,  and  a  study  of  a  group  of  common  words  would 
establish  a  difference — a  difference,  most  clearly  to  be  distinguished  among 
the  rural  whites,  among  those  closely  connected  with  either  earth  or  sea 
in  a  particular  area.  Although  North  Carolina  was  settled  by  English, 
Scotch  Highlanders,  Lowlanders,  Swede,  Swiss,  and  German,  each  with  its 
island  of  custom  and  dialect  soon  established,  these  islands  today  with  a 
few  exceptions  have  disappeared  into  the  four  broader  classifications,  nam¬ 
ed.  Exceptions,  of  course,  are  the  Moravians,  the  Waldensians,  the  Croa- 
tans,  and  their  uniqueness  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  increasing  con¬ 
venience  of  communication  and  travel.  But  the  bad  geographical  divisions 
still  remain.  The  mountain  speech  of  North  Carolina  belongs  to  all  that 
region  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  more  closely  related  to  these  neighbor¬ 
ing  sections  than  to  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  this  paper  will  exclude  any  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  more  recent  and  widely  spread  forms  which  may  be  called 
Americanisms,  such  as  modern  slang,  technical  jargon,  foreign  importa¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  concerned  briefly  with  those  forms  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proximating  a  peculiar  dialect  of  North  Carolina,  distinguishing  the 
speech  of  nearly  every  native  but  found  most  abundantly  in  the  more 
isolated  districts  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  clearest  form  among  the  rural 

people.  .  , 

A  fundamental  consideration  for  the  teacher,  it  seems  to  me,  is  tne 

difference  between  oral  and  what  is  called  literary  speech.  The  two  are 
not  the  same.  It  is  the  failure  to  admit  any  difference  that  has  led  to 
much  of  the  trouble  of  English  teachers.  The  spoken  dialect  is  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  cannot  be  pruned  into  the  exact  likeness  of  the  more  artificial 
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and  static  English.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
strict  standard,  especially  since  English  is  spoken  by  so  many  different 
peoples  in  the  world.  Unless  our  rules  were  strict  we  should  soon  be 
unable  to  understand,  for  example,  the  Australian’s  letter,  as  we  may  now 
have  difficulty  with  his  spoken  words.  But  the  standard  is  not  divine, 
nor  is  the  dialect  variation  a  shameful  and  ridiculous  thing.  To  quote 
Kittredge,  *‘A  dialect  is  not  a  degraded  literary  language,  a  literary  lan¬ 
guage,  is  an  elevated  dialect.”  Though  the  dialect  of  East  Mid¬ 
land  in  England  was  adopted  as  the  vehicle  of  expression  with 
Chaucer  and  the  first  printers  and  thus  became  the  standard  for  communi¬ 
cation  in  England,  there  were  many  other  dialects  not  thus  elevated  which 
have  survived  in  words  or  pronunciation  from  then  to  the  present  time. 
Standard  English  being  a  living  language  has  also  changed,  admitting 
vulgarisms  colloquialisms,  different  spellings,  pronunciations,  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  old  words,  and  ruling  out  as  obsolete  expressions  which  were  once 
in  good  usage.  For  instance  the  word,  chance,  which  you  can  hear  among 
the  better  class  of  farmers  in  Harnett  county  today  disappeared  out  of 
standard  English  after  Ben  Johnson.  Some  of  these  expressions  still  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  spoken  vernacular  and  are  as  expressive  now  as  in  the  times 
of  their  inclusion  in  the  dictionary.  The  teacher  may  not  be  interested 
in  collecting  data  concerning  them  as  an  exercise  in  philology,  but  he 
should  try  to  understand  their  origin  and  in  some  way  classify  the  var¬ 
iations  of  pronunciation  and  thus  come  closer  to  an  understanding  of 
the  standard  way  of  speaking.  There  are  at  least  three  clearly  apparent 
reasons  why  the  teacher  should  be  a  student  of  the  dialect  or  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,  both  of  the  section  of  which  he  is  a  native  and  the  section  in  which 
he  is  teaching.  (1)  Because  many  dialectical  expressions  are  on  the  bor¬ 
der  line  of  good  usage.  (2)  Because  they  are  often  more  picturesque  and 
appropriate  in  certain  creative  writing,  and  (3)  because  the  teacher  him¬ 
self  cannot  teach  good  English  until  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  not  only  of  his  pupils’  speech  in  his  section,  but  in  his  own. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  obvious  value  in  welfare  work 
and  the  life  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  folk  lore,  dialect,  and 
customs  may  help. 

Perhaps  many  have  had  the  experience  of  a  teacher  from  Clinton 
(pronounced  thereabouts  Clenton — Milton — Melton),  when  he  gave  out  the 
word  pin  in  a  spelling  lesson  and  found  that  his  mountaineei  pupils  had 
recorded  it  phonetically  as  P-E-N.  The  slovenly  pronunciation  of  such 
words  as  government,  Carolina,  yesterday,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
be  reflected  in  the  spelling  of  the  pupil,  and  an  examination  into  causes 
will  lead  to  better  articulation,  less  of  the  North  Carolina  drawl  and 
slur,  an  improvement  which  will  gradually  communicate  itself  to  the.  pupil. 
In  pronunciation,  self-consciousness  of  dialectical  differences  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  mountain-bred  man  will  have  little  difficulty  in  making  him¬ 
self  understood  at  Manteo,  or  even  in  Elizabeth  City,  but  he  will  notice 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  words. .  When  he 
first  hears  the  Boofort  he  may  not  recognize  it  for  the  Beaufort  of  his 
speech.  Certainly  the  prewailing  winds,  and  Wirginia  (and  an  occasion¬ 
al  y  for  j)  will  be  strange.  (For  example,  the  fisherman  says,  High 


tide,  no  fish,  I’m  going  home.’')  The  cultivation  of  oral  perception  will 
lead  to  recognition  of  the  incorrectness  of  some  of  the  following  char¬ 
acteristic  pronunciation  in  different  parts  of  the  state — I  select  only  the 
common — 

In  the  mispronunciation  of  vowel  sounds,  fust  for  first,  ketch  for 
catch,  iny  for  any,  sense  for  since. 

Omission  of  consonant — flo’  for  floor,  nuss  for  nurse,  ba’l  for  bar- 
rell,  each  for  itch. 

Then  the  problem  of  the  teacher  in  dealing  with  dialect  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  he  has  with  his  own  self.  Each  of  us  is  bilingual — we  have  a  written 
and  a  spoken  language  and  I  believe  that  the  teacher  who  tries  to  de¬ 
velop  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  develops  neither  at  the  expense  of 
both.  The  written  or  what  we  call  standard  English,  depends  for  its 
life  and  youthfulness  on  what  Purist  condemns,  and  this  sustaining  power 
comes  out  of  dialect,  jargon,  and  colloquialisms,  vulgarisms,  or  what  you 
will — those  forms  of  expressions  most  spontaneous  and  native  to  a  per¬ 
son.  Does  this  mean  that  the  teacher  should  encourage  dialect?  Yes, 
undoubtedly.  It  might  seem  that  here  the  teacher  is  confronted  with  a 
contradiction — his  purpose  being,  to  teach  standard  English.  But  the 
knowledge  of  one  makes  necessary  a  knowledge  of  the  other;  and  since 
he  himself  is  a  practitioner  of  both;  dialect  and  (we  hope)  standard  Eng¬ 
lish,  his  realization  of  it  and  why  he  does  so,  will  give  him  poise  and  sym¬ 
pathy  in  dealing  with  the  boy  who  comes  late  to  school  and  explains  it 
by  saying,  “I  holp  Pa  kill  hogs.” 

Some  examples  of  North  Carolina  Dialect  in  the  Cape  Fear  River 
section  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  follow: 

To  be  feeling  ill:  My  vittles  are  turned  cross  ways  in  me;  All  droop¬ 
ed  up  this  morning;  Got  the  hicum  strikes;  I’m  on  the  puny  list  today; 
Oh,  I  got  the  bulligrubs  this  morning;  I’m  only  tolerable;  I’m  feeling 
slowly;  I’m  down  in  dumps;  He  looks  like  his  cow  had  died;  He  looks  like 
something  the  cats  drug  in;  Down  in  the  mouth;  I’m  bad  off  from  the 
way  I  feel;  I  got  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed;  Got  the  whimwhams; 
Heaving  at  the  stomach. 

To  be  feeling  in  good  spirits:  I’m  feeling  brief;  Fit  as  a  fiddle;  All 
hunky-dory;  Peart  as  a  cricket;  I’m  on  the  mend. 

Person  who  is  aging:  Did  you  see  Bessie  Matthews  at  church?  Yes, 
and  did  you  ever  see  anybody  break  like  she  has?  She  certainly  had 
changed. 

To  show  off:  Cut  a  spludge  or  splurge;  All  diked  out;  Riding  high; 
He’s  driving  two  horses;  He’s  got  the  big  blade  open. 

An  angered  person:  She  flew  off  the  handle  and  blessed  him  out; 
She  cut  a  rumpus;  She’s  got  her  dander  up;  Mad  as  a  wet  hen;  She’s 
hot  in  the  collar;  She’s  cutting  a  dido. 

Twilight:  Day  down;  Candlelight;  Fink  of  the  evening;  The  evening 
is  pinking  in;  The  shank  of  the  evening. 

To  get  the  worst  of  a  bargain,  or  to  be  embarrassed:  He  got  away 
with  me;  He  looked  hacked;  Drygrins;  Called  for  the  calf-rope;  Huckle¬ 
berry  over  my  simmon. 

Jilting:  Turned  me  down;  Gave  me  the  go-by;  She  kicked  me. 


Good  looking  girl:  She’s  putty  as  a  pink;  She’s  got  a  good  turn; 
Something  on  the  stick;  She  takes  the  cake. 

Or  ugly:  Ugly  as  a  goudge;  Likes  a  sight  o’  being  purty. 

To  go  slow:  Mosey  about;  Piddly  along;  Progue;  Poke  aloritr 
Traipse,  trolloping,  etc. 

To  go  in  a  hurry:  Like  a  house  afire;  She  hauled  it  away  from  there; 
Went  kiting  off;  Make  tracks  for  the  swamps;  Haul  freight;  Put  out  for 

home;  Light  a  rag;  Burn  the  wind;  Didn’t  no  grass  grow  under  his  feet; 
He  rode  the  bushes. 

Now  as  to  how  such  dialect  or  folk-lore  as  the  examples  cited  above 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  by  the  teacher,  how  he  is  to  treat  it,  with 
the  most  significance  (except  in  the  general  way  as  heretofore  stated) 
is  left  to  be  treated  elsewhere. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION  THROUGH  DEBATING 

By  M.  L.  PATRICK,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

It  is  agreed  that  written  English  has  an  important  place  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  that  improvement  in  this  art  may  be  had  by 
careful  and  diligent  teaching.  But  how  about  oral  composition?  Can  the 
high  school  instructor  teach  the  pupils  as  effectively  as  he  has  taught 
written  English  ?  If  so,  what  are  the  methods  to  be  employed  ? 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  neglected  the  teaching  of  oral  Eng¬ 
lish  in  our  schools,  the  importance  of  spoken  English  has  come  to  be  more 
and  more  widely  recognized.  The  world  at  large  has  developed  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  spoken  word  in  its  many  business  and 
social  relationships.  Succinct  telephonic  messages,  tense  business  discus¬ 
sions,  speeches  before  intelligent  audiences,  and  the  almost  universal  use 
of  the  radio  are  being  increasingly  judged  by  standards  of  worth  and  in¬ 
formation.  Also  the  utilitarian  value  of  spoken  English  is  being  recognized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  average  citizen.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  average 
school  child’s  thoughts  probably  finds  expression  in  oral  English.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  giving  about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  teaching  in 
English  to  written  composition.  Such  discrepancy  as  this  not  only  neglects 
oral  composition,  but  thwarts  its  own  purpose  in  its  aim  to  improve  writ¬ 
ten  English.  If  oral  and  written  composition  are  mutually  inclusive,  the 
efficient  teaching  of  one  would  seem  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  other.  Indeed,  there  should  be  a  high  transfer  value  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Before  stating  some  of  the  methods  that  may  be  employed  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  oral  composition,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  some  of  the  attainments 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  teaching  of  this  form  of  English. 

In  the  first  place  oral  English  demands  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  correlation  between  a  paucity  of 
words  and  a  scarcity  of  ideas.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  person  who  has 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  words  is  educated.  But  it  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  clear  thinking  and  clear  expression  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  second  direct  benefit  to  be  had  is  that  the  student  will  be  greatly 


helped  in  his  written  composition  by  correct  practice  in  oral  composition. 
The  student  in  his  attempts  to  make  clear  statements  in  oral  compositions 
comes  to  analyze  very  closely  the  words  that  he  uses  when  writing.  In  the 
third  place,  the  student  will  use  the  ability  to  express  himself  better  to  an 
advantage  in  the  appreciation  of  literature.  Finally,  the  student  will  find 
oral  composition  of  practicable  value  in  his  life  as  a  citizen. 

When  one  seeks  to  develop  these  values  of  oral  English,  one  finds  a 
dire  lack  of  tried  and  definite  methods.  Experimental  data  even  is  scarce. 
However  much  we  may  lament  the  fact,  the  old-fashioned  literary  society 
with  its  memorable  interest  in  debating  is  on  the  wane.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  as  much  interest  in  debates  as  we  formerly  did.  This  state  of  affairs 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  societies  to  command  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  appreciable  per  cent  of  the  entire  student  body;  or  it  may 
have  been  that  lack  of  time  given  to  oral  composition  in  the  classroom  has 
tended  to  minimize  the  importance  of  debating.  In  either  event,  debating, 
if  properly  handled,  is  an  effective  method  of  teaching  oral  composition,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  Wherever  practicable  at  least  one  period  a  week 
could  be  given  to  those  students  who  should  wish  to  take  part  in  literary 
societies.  Courses  could  be  arranged  by  the  departments  of  English  so  that 
all  those  doing  society  work  would  be  given  credit  for  one  full  period  a 
week.  Of  course,  certain  teachers  of  English  should  have  direct  control  of 
the  work  of  the  society.  As  it  is  in  many  schools  today  literary  societies 
and  clubs  are  forced  to  meet  after  regular  school  hours,  often  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  last  period  of  the  school  day.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
the  time  of  meeting,  if  not  a  lack  of  interest,  tends  to  discourage  partici¬ 
pation  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  best  edu^ 
cational  methods.  Wherever  possible  more  should  be  done  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  debating  societies. 

But  literary  societies  can  not  handle  this  alone.  The  classroom  is  a 
logical  place  for  debates.  Here  the  supervision  would  be  given  directly  by 
.the  teacher.  At  the  same  time  class  discussions  on  the  different  parts  of 
literature  would  contribute  to  the  appreciation  of  the  classics.  It  might  not 
be  possible  to  reach  all  the  students  at  once,  but  by  careful  planning  of  the 
work  at  hand  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  use  all  members  of  the  class. 
Some  of  those  not  speaking  could  be  used  as  judges,  or  the  whole 
number  not  debating  could  be  asked  to  vote  to  decide  the  winning  side 
of  the  query.  A  better  way  by  which'  to  secure  the  activity  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  members  of  the  class  would  be  to  give  each  student  a  student¬ 
grading  card  of  oral  English.  This  card  should  contain  the  names  of  all 
the  members  of  the  class,  together  with  spaces  for  the  grading  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  in  clearness  of  expression,  interest,  position,  voice,  and  gram¬ 
mar.  In  following  such  a  method  the  teacher  would  be  giving  all  the  stu- 
dents^  something  definite  to  do;  and  I  believe  the  lack  of  definiteness  in  oral 
composition  has  been  one  of  the  causes  for  its  decline.  Such  a  method 
should  appeal  to  the  students  as  it  would  show  plainly  the  objectives  of  the 
course.  While  working  toward  this  end,  the  teacher  could  discourage 
strained  efforts  and  rhetorical  bombast,  usually  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of 
debating  societies. 

In  addition  to  its  activity  in  debating  the  classroom  recitation  could  be 


used  effectively  in  developing  both  formal  and  informal  oral  composition. 
Directly  the  teacher  should  strive  to  improve  the  conversational  English 
used  in  discussing  ordinary  phases  of  grammar,  composition,  or  literature. 
Yet,  the  teacher  can  not  and  should  not  wish  to  do  all  the  work.  A  class  in¬ 
terest  and  speech-consciousness  may  be  secured  by  careful  maneuvering 
that  will  demand  better  speech  of  the  individual  students.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  as  it  will  place  the  teacher  in  the  background,  and  stimulate  the 
spontaneity  and  self-criticism  of  the  student. 

Following  these  informal  conversations  students  should  be  required  to 
make  talks  before  the  class.  At  first  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  the  timid 
student  before  the  class,  but  patience  and  tact  will  secure  the  desired  end. 
Soon  the  embarrassment  will  disappear,  and  the  once  timid  student  will  be 
the  most  enthusiastic  talker  of  the  class.  But  for  the  most  part  the  class 
will  readily  respond  to  at  least  one  oral  recitation  a  week.  And  just  here 
we  may  say  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  average  student  to  make 
much  improvement  by  appearing  before  the  class  for  only  six  or  seven 
times  during  the  entire  session.  Considerably  more  time  than  this  should 
be  given  to  such  composition.  Still,  the  teacher  must  be  very  discreet  in 
starting  the  students  in  oral  work.  He  must  never  impress  the  students 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  trying  to  drive  them  to  a  task;  but  should  rather 
lead  them.  The  average  student  had  much  rather  write  than  talk,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  very  reason  that  he  has  not  had  training  in  oral  composition. 
Here  is  the  English  teacher’s  chance  to  use  his  personality  to  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  the  teacher  is  an  enthusiastic,  clear  talker,  he  may  expect  to 
imbue  some  of  his  students  with  his  earnestness. 

Lack  of  careful  approach  in  this  work  may  result  in  the  failure  of  the 
entire  program.  The  teacher  should  be  willing  to  start  at  the  beginning. 
He  should  make  frequent  short  talks,  in  which  he  could  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  spoken  English.  After  the  student  has  outgrown  his  timidity, 
longer  assignments  should  be  given,  say  topics  that  will  call  for  at  least 
a  three-minute  talk.  The  accumulative  effect  will  soon  be  noticeable,  and 
the  student  working  in  concert  with  the  teacher  will  soon  oe  able  to  make 
and  judge  a  five-minute  talk. 

At  this  stage  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  begin  his  real  work.  The 
socialized  recitation  could  be  employed.  A  chairman  should  be  elected  by 
the  class  to  preside  and  conduct  the  order  of  speaking.  In  this  way  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure  could  be  taught.  At  the  same  time  grading  by  the 
individual  students  could  be  carried  on.  Interruptions  of  the  speaker  by 
students  from  the  floor  would  be  allowed  whenever  glaring  errors  in 
speech  and  grammar  should  be  made.  The  teacher,  while  keeping  in  the 
background,  would  nevertheless  guide  the  class  in  the  different  stages  of 
oral  composition  instruction. 

After  the  students  have  developed  the  ability  to  stand  before  the  class 
and  make  short  talks,  the  teacher  should  strive  earnestly  to  have  the 
students  improve  and  enlarge  their  vocabulary.  From  time  to  time  short 
lists  of  new,  yet  usable,  words  should  be  given  to  the  class.  After  these 
words  are  carefully  defined  by  the  teacher,  each  student  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  use  the  words,  or  some  of  them  in  his  talks.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  we  should  not  make  the  teaching  of  words  too  mechanical  by 


requiring  such  and  such  a  number  of  new  words  to  be  learned  in  specified 
lengths  of  time.  While  there  is  some  wisdom  in  this  assertion,  it  merely 
emphasizes  the  need  for  motivation  rather  than  reducing  vocabulary  build¬ 
ing  to  strictly  mechanical  means.  Are  we  not  allowed  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  drilling  in  word  study  when  the  teachers  of  mathematics  use 
such  methods  to  advantage?  The  only  difference  is  that  the  teacher  of 
mathematics  has  no  concern  whether  the  student  forgets  some  of  the 
theorems  of  geometry  in  later  life,  as  he  will  likely  not  need  them,  while 
the  English  teacher  must  teach  word  study  in  such  a  way  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  want  to  continue  the  work  many  years  after  his  graduation. 
Anyway,  how  may  the  students  expect  to  make  the  words  their  own  un¬ 
less  they  use  them?  Here  is  a  case  of  eating  the  cake  and  having  it  too. 
While  it  may  not  be  true  that  a  student  can  not  think  without  the  aid  of 
words,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  his  ability  to  convey  his  thoughts 
to  others  is  facilitated  by  a  close  acquaintance  with  a  sizable  vocabulary. 
The  student  needs  not  to  use  more  and  more  words  all  the  time,  but  to 
use  words  more  and  more  all  the  time. 

I  would  not  neglect  to  mention  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  instrumentality  in  improving  oral  English  in  our  schools.  I 
refer  to  the  teacher  of  English.  With  him  rests  much  of  the  blame  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  teachers 
who  are  teaching  English  in  our  schools  today  have  had  but  meager  pre¬ 
paration  for  such  work.  Many  English  teachers  are  teaching  in  two  or 
more  departments,  a  situation  that  precludes  efficiency  in  either  depart-* 
ment.  The  last  mentioned  arrangement  is  more  the  teacher’s  misfortune 
than  his  fault.  Yet,  his  full  development  in  any  field  is  endangered  when 
he  divides  his  efforts.  Such  teachers,  and  even  the  regular  English 
teachers,  are  too  willing  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Under 
such  conditions  as  this  we  may  expect  increased  stress  to  be  placed  on 
written  English  at  the  expense  of  oral  composition. 

But  the  failure  to  teach  oral  English  is  not  to  be  placed  entirely  with 
the  administrative  side  of  our  schools.  The  teacher  of  English  may  be 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  attention  whatsoever  being  placed 
on  oral  composition!  The  reason  is  obvious.  He  does  not  wish  to  be 
embarrassed!  The  average  teacher  of  English  in  our  high  schools  today 
is  careless  about  the  correct  use  of  the  King’s  English.  This  is  a 
lamentable  state  of  affairs,  but  nevertheless  a  true  one.  How  may  a 
teacher  expect  the  student  to  rid  himself  of  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness 
in  his  speech  when  he  himself  uses  poor  English?  The  teacher  who  is 
careless  about  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  the  classroom 
should  at  least  save  the  school  board  the  embarrassment  of  refusing  to 
re-appoint  him.  It  is  highly  inconsistent  to  require  higher  standards  in 
written  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  slipshod  English  that 
is  now  so  common  in  our  schools.  The  teacher  of  English  who  does  not 
use  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  decency  in  his  speech  in  his 
public  activities  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  resign  any  posi¬ 
tion  of  worth.  He  should  never  be  appointed.  It  avails  nothing  for  a 
teacher  in  English  to  fail  to  talk  what  he  teaches. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  English  teachers  should  do  all  they  possibly 


can  in  bringing  about  a  greater  study  of  oral  English.  Debating,  both  in 
literary  societies  and  in  the  classroom,  oral  composition  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  social  activities,  in  fact  any  activity  in  the  life  of  the  student 
that  affords  opportunities  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  good  speech 
should  be  utilized.  The  English  department  may  be  able  to  work  through 
the  different  departments  in  bringing  about  a  stronger  consciousness  in 
oral  expression.  Outside  the  school-rooms  the  teacher  of  English  should 
show  that  they  are  believers  in  their  own  counsel. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MISS  EUNICE  MACK  AY 
Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

The  dramatic  work  which  we  do  in  Lincolnton  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  done  in  the  large  schools  of  the  state.  In  these  schools,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  there  is  a  special  teacher  of  dramatics  and  regular  drama  classes. 
Our  school  is  not  able  to  employ  extra  teachers,  and  our  schedule  is  too  full 
for  any  extra  classes.  These  conditions  are  doubtless  familiar  to  all  who 
teach  in  the  smaller  high  schools. 

We  felt  the  need  of  the  study  of  drama,  however,  as  we  believed 
that  it,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  literature,  reflects  the  life  of  a 
people  and  gives  a  truer  insight  into  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  those 
portrayed.  Then,  too,  it  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  for  true  self-ex¬ 
pression  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

Feeling  this,  yet  having  so  crowded  a  program,  we  thought  and 
planned  for  some  time  before  we  reached  a  solution  of  our  problem,  and 
along  with  it  the  solution  of  another  problem  which  had  given  us  no 
little  trouble,  that  of  the  literary  society. 

We  organized  clubs  of  various  kinds  in  which  the  pupils  might  find  a 
chance  for  self-expression  or,  at  least,  develop  a  hobby  of  some  kind 
which  might  be  useful  later. 

One  of  these  clubs  was  a  dramatic  club,  called  during  the  first  of  its 
existence  ‘‘The  Lincolnton  Comedians. ”  Since  that  year  it  has  been  called 
simply  the  Dramatic  Club.  There  were  about  thirty  members  that  first 
year;  the  number  of  applicants  for  membership  has  steadily  increased 
until  last  fall  there  were  a  hundred  and  five.  As  our  membership  is 
limited  to  forty-five,  another  dramatic  club  was  organized.  This  second 
club  has  about  forty-five  members  also,  making  a  total  of  ninety  in  the 
two  clubs. 

The  first  year  there  was  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  and 
since  then  we  have  kept  our  proportions  nearly  the  same. 

We  organized  early  in  the  fall  of  1920,  meeting,  as  we  still  do,  cn 
Wednesday  morning  instead  of  Friday  afternoon,  as  our  literary  societies 
had  done.  Our  superintendent  believes  that  this  hour  makes  the  work  of 
the  club  seem  more  an  integral  part  of  the  school  routine. 

Our  club  organization  is  quite  simple;  we  have  a  president,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  business  manager. .  These  officers  are 
elected  annually  by  the  club  members.  The  director  or  adviser 
is  appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  is  directly  responsible  to  him. 


The  club  president  with  the  advice  of  the  director  appoints  committees 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  duties  assigned  them.  This  committee 
work  gives  an  opportunity  to  develop  efficient  leadership.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  who  are  real  executives.  (Last  spring  when  the  club  entertained  the 
“Playmakers”,  the  director  had  to  leave  town  for  a  part  of  the  day  during 
the  performance,  but  the  committees  carried  on  their  work  without  a 
hitch,  although  one  entire  set  of  scenery  had  to  be  exchanged.) 

Resignation  from  a  committee  is  not  permitted  until  the  work  as¬ 
signed  that  committee  has  been  completed.  This  rule  may  be  suspended 
at  the  request  of  the  superintendent — a  privilege  which,  by  the  way,  has 
never  been  exercised. 

The  work  done  by  the  club  has  been  different  during  the  different 
years.  The  first  year  we  read  a  great  many  plays  of  the  more  modern 
school,  Lady  Gregory,  Yeats,  Synge,  Masefield,  Shaw,  Zona  Gale,  and 
O’Neil.  Later  we  divided  the  club  into  groups  of  five  or  six  each,  and 
two  groups  gave  one-act  plays  each  Wednesday.  One  memoer  of  the 
group  acted  as  director  and  was  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  play 
and  the  training  of  the  group. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  gave  our  first  public  performance,  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.”  This  performance  was  a  success  from  both  a 
financial  and  artistic  point  of  view. 

Our  second  year  we  tried  writing  one-act  plays.  Our  method  of 
procedure  was  to  tell  the  club  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  the  plan, 
then  divide  the  club  into  two  sections.  These  sections  met  for  real  lab¬ 
oratory  work  on  the  first  and  second  Wednesdays.  In  these  meetings  local 
materials  for  plays  were  discussed,  scenarios  read  and  criticised.  On  the 
third  and  fourth  Wednesdays  we  held  joint  meetings  with  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  one  or  more  short  plays.  The  section  which  met  for  lab  work 
on  the  first  Wednesday  presented  the  program  on  the  third  Wednesday, 
the  other  group  having  charge  on  the  fourth.  We  held  our  meetings  that 
year  just  before  noon  recess  and  the  section  not  meeting  was  excused  for 
just  one  hour  at  the  beginning  of  the  club  period.  Twice  during  this 
year  we  gave  public  programs  consisting  of  groups  of  one-act  plays. 

Our  third  year  found  us  more  ambitious  and  we  really  wrote  several 
short  plays — most  of  them  based  on  incidents  in  the  history  of  Lincoln 
County.  One  of  these,  written  around  a  bit  of  family  tradition  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  was  exceedingly  good  in  plot  but  lacked  characteriza¬ 
tion.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  greatest  weakness  of  all  the  plays  we 
have  written,  with  one  exception.  This  exception  is  a  play  based  on  the 
exploits  of  a  witch-doctor  once  quite  famous  in  Lincoln  County.  The 
characters  are  exceedingly  realistic,  being  drawn  from  life  and  represent 
the  writer’s  reaction  to  life  as  she  has  seen  it  in  the  mountain  section 
of  the  state. 

Last  year,  our  fourth  year,  we  studied  Webber  and  Webster’s  “One- 
act  Plays  for  High  Schools.”  The  form  of  study  followed  in  this  course 
was:  first,  each  member  wrote  an  outline  of  the  action  of  the  play 

studied,  stating  the  crisis  and  theme.  Then  the  ideas  of  these  points  were 
discussed,  and  scenes  from  the  play  were  read.  (This  last  is  guaranteed 
to  cure  stage  fright  even  in  the  most  bashful.)  We  had  many  animated 


discussions  about  the  theme  and  teaching  of  the  plays  and  I  believe  all 
pupils  have  a  greater  ability  to  analyze  and  enjoy  literature  than  ever 
before. 

This  year  we  have  been  studying  the  mechanics  of  stage  construction, 
make-up,  and  costuming.  We  are  just  now  taking  up  the  study  of  dra¬ 
matic  criticism  and  direction. 

This  work,  as  here  outlined,  may  seem  to  go  backward  instead  of  for¬ 
ward,  but  as  our  group  is  constantly  changing  from  year  to  year,  we  have 
tried  to  fit  the  work  to  the  personnel  of  the  club  for  the  current  year. 

The  interest  taken  by  these  boys  and  girls  in  reproducing  a  true 
picture  of  the  character  is  remarkable.  One  instance  occurs  to  me.  A 
boy  was  assigned  the  part  of  “Pa  Dixon”  in  the  play,  “In  Dixon’s  Kit¬ 
chen”.  He  was  not  familiar  with  the  type  so  he  walked  out  into  the 
country  and  spent  a  week-end  in  the  home  of  a  typical  farmer  in  order 
that  he  might  move  and  speak  realistically.  At  another  time  when  we 
were  playing  the  “Last  of  the  Lowries”  the  girl  playing  “Cumba”  visited 
two  old  women  to  get  the  correct  intonation  of  old  age  and  sorrow.  The 
boy  playing  “Henry  Berry”  walked  five  miles  to  get  the  exact  kind  of 
gun;  and  the  whole  club  labored  for  hours  (after  school)  in  building  the 
fire-place  to  be  used  in  this  set. 

I  have  always  felt  that  although  this  play  was  not  our  most  popular 
one,  it  was  our  most  successful  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  The  four 
characters  so  really  lived  their  parts  that  the  audience  was  moved  to 
tears,  one  person  sobbing  aloud  and  saying,  “Oh,  don’t  let  them  kill  him”, 
as  “Henry  Berry”  left  the  stage. 

Some  of  you  may  ask  if  this  work  is  worth  while.  We  think  it  is. 
I  was  talking  to  our  English  teacher  a  short  time  ago  and  she  said  that 
she  had  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  one  of  our  pupils  since  he  played 
a  part  in  one  of  our  performances  last  year.  The  part  requried  cultured 
manners  and  speech  and  his  had  changed  from  the  rather  uncouth  diction 
and  bearing  of  an  awkward  school-boy  to  that  of  a  gentleman  of  culture.  I 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  his  oral  English  has  improved  at  least  100%. 

Many  of  our  club  members  are  called  upon  to  make  brief  talks  in 
chapel,  to  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  at  other  public  gatherings,  and  their  easy 
bearing  is  often  commented  on. 

But  if  this  were  not  true,  we  would  still  think  this  dramatic  work 
worth  while  because  it  grips  the  students  more.  Had  it  never  done  moie 
than  one  thing  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  it  would  have  justified  its  ex 
istence.  A  boy  in  the  tenth  grade  was  falling  behind  in  his  work,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  interest  in  school  and  school  affairs,  was  indeed  planning 
to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  Teachers  and  parents  felt  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation  and  we  were  about  to  lose  a  boy  who  had  great 
potential  possibilities  when  he  was  offered  a  chance  to  take  a  part  in 
one  of  our  plays.  He  was  so  flattered  by  being  asked  that  he  decided 
not  to  leave  school  just  then.  By  the  time  the  play  was  presented  he 
had  become  so  much  interested  in  this  work  that  he  began  to  enjoy  school 
and  to  put  forth  some  effort  in  his  studies.  This  boy  finislied  the  tenth 
grade  and  did  a  good  year’s  work  in  the  eleventh,  graduated  with  his 
class  and  is  now  engaged  in  work  which  he  could  never  have  obtained  as 


a  ninth  grade  pupil.  Is  not  this  proof  of  the  value  of  this  type  of 
training  ? 

It  was  suggested  that  some  might  think  of  the  dramatic  work  as  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  interest  in  debating  and  declaiming.  I  think  a  sufficient 
answer  to  that  is  that  during  the  last  four  years  three-fourths  of  our 
debaters  in  the  triangular  debates  and  all  our  declaimers  have  been  chosen 
from  the  Dramatic  Club,  and  that  all  the  winners  in  these  debates,  with  one 
exception,  have  been  members  of  the  Dramatic  Club.  Thus  one  may  say 
that  the  entire  school  is  being  served  by  this  club. 


REGIONAL  MEETINGS 

By  PROF.  RAYMOND  W.  ADAMS,  University  of  North  Carolina 

To  the  English  Council: 

Like  our  friend  old  John  Woolman,  I  feel  “drawings  in  my  mind”  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  matter  that  has  held  my  attention  for  some 
time.  I  wanted  to  present  it  in  person,  but  I  shall  have  to  forego  that 
pleasure  and  be  satisfied  with  having  it  better  presented  by  someone  else. 
Indeed,  I  rather  think  the  proposition  will  fare  better  for  being  brought 
to  you  by  another  and  a  better  advocate. 

This  concern  of  mine  is  also  a  concern  of  yours  for  it  seems  to  me  to 
involve  one  bit  of  service  that  the  council  has  not  rendered.  It  is  this: 

There  are  in  the  comers  of  the  state  and  in  the  counties  distant  from 
the  larger  colleges  hundreds  of  high  school  English  teachers  who  simply 
cannot  attend  meetings  of  the  council  held  in  Greensboro,  Durham,  or 
Chapel  Hill.  You  know  that  perfectly  well  and  you  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  reasons  why  these  teachers  cannot  come  to  our  meetings.  In 
general,  it  has  been  the  city  high  school  English  teacher  who  has  been 
represented  in  the  council.  The  English  departments  of  tlie  rural  high 
schools  have  not  felt  the  stimulating  effect  of  professional  contact  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  There  are  many  results  of  this  comparative  isolation 
of  the  one-teacher  departments  of  English — at  least  one  of  them  I  have 
observed.  It  is  this:  While  the  city  high  school  English  teachers  have 
sent  better  and  better  products  to  us  in  the  colleges,  the  rural  departments 
of  English  have  remained  in  many  instances  virtual  incubators  of  “lame 
ducks.”  I  should  like  the  Council  to  reach  out  somehow  and  remind  the 
keepers  of  these  incubators  that  the  eggs  need  stirring  up  in  order  that  the 
ducks  may  waddle  to  college  on  two  good  legs. 

I  have  thought  of  various  ways  of  bringing  the  council  to  these 
keepers  of  the  incubators.  I  feel  that  a  plan  of  sectional  meetings  would 
reach  many  of  these  one-teacher  departments.  I  hope  such  a  plan  may 
appeal  to  you  as  feasible.  I  should  like  to  see  meetings  of  the  council, 
or  meetings  sponsored  by  the  council,  held  in  the  comers  of  the  state 
for  the  teachers  who  cannot  come  to  a  central  meeting.  I  believe  such 
meetings  would  find  a  splendid  response  because  the  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  would  feel  that,  sponsored  by  a  council  concerned  with  high  school 
English  problems,  the  meetings  would  concern  them  and  their  problems. 
And  they  would  bring  their  problems  to  these  sectional  meetings. 

Can  it  not  be  done?  Can  we  not  have  meetings  in  various  centers 
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which  will  bring  the  work  of  the  council  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
in  the  rural  high  schools?  I  believe  it  can  be  done;  I  should  like  to 
help  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  thinking  of  elaborate  programs  and  such  things.  If  we 
could  reach  these  people  whom  we  have  not  reached,  by  means  of  forum 
meetings  in  centers  of  population  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  or  even 
in  round-table  discussions  at  various  county  seats,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  might  bring  some  of  the  stimuli  and  the  values  that  we  receive  in 
the  central  meeting  to  these  teachers  who  have  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  council.  And  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  council  would  gain  in 
strength  from  such  a  service. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  have  had  “drawings  in  my  mind”?  I  should 
like  to  know  your  opinion  of  this,  for  I  shall  continue  to  have  “drawings” 
toward  any  scheme  that  promises  to  show  the  keepers  of  the  incubators 
how  to  prevent  the  hatching  of  lame  ducks. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 

Professor  Raymond  Adams  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  fac¬ 
ulty  has  “drawings”  in  his  mind.  We  urge  every  teacher  of  English  in 
the  state  who  is  interested  in  some  plan  whereby  regional  meetings  may 
be  worked  out  to  write  to  the  editor  his  or  her  opinion  of  this  possibility, 
and  to  make  some  suggestions  for  bringing  it  about.  We  believe  that 
something  can  be  done  which  will  make  the  English  Council  a  greater 
factor  in  the  teaching  of  English.  No  organization  has  a  right  to  exist 
unless  it  can  grow.  It  has  no  moral  right  to  grow  unless  it  is  helpful. 
Can  we  do  more  to  encourage  the  better  kind  of  English  instruction  in 
the  state?  Tell  us  in  your  letter  what  you  believe  can  be  done  and  how, 
in  your  opinion,  it  can  best  be  accomplished.  We  shall  be  glad  to  pass 
on  to  the  proper  persons  all  comments  and  plans.  Send  them  in. 


We  have  another  concern  we  wish  to  place  on  the  hearts  of  the 
great  group  of  English  teachers  in  the  state.  We  desire  to  receive  ar¬ 
ticles  for  publication  in  this  bulletin.  We  want  them  to  be  products  of 
the  soil,  to  come  direct  from  the  classroom,  and  borne  to  us  on  the  wings 
of  hope.  What  are  you  doing  that  is  effective  in  your  own  work?  Pass 
it  on  to  some  struggling  fellow  teacher  who  will  be  thankful  for  the  hint. 
We  want  articles  of  that  nature.  Yes. 

We  want  articles  of  a  more  scholary  type  also.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  some  study  in  the  field  of  English  teaching.  We  ought  to  give 
the  results  of  tour  investigations  to  our  co-workers  through  the  medium 
of  The  English  Forum.  Send  your  papers  direct  to  the  editor.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  any  article  that  may  be  sent  in,  and  shall  try  to  pub¬ 
lish  whatever  is  suitable.  Keep  this  request  in  mind  during’  the  summer. 
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